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JACKSONISM. 

FYXHE most amusing suggestion that we 
have recently seen is made by a Demo- 

cratic paper which approves the effort of 

the President to destroy the office-holding 





control of politics, because it is a return to 
the sound old Jacksonian doctrine! That 
soctrine, we are assured, is very simple and 
‘holesome. It is briefly this: that when a 
new party administration comes in, the of- 
fice-holders of the other party are to be 
turned out and replaced by partisans of the 
victors, only there must be no discrimina- 
tion as to particular factions among the vic- 
tors. We are told, also, to the same effect, 
that that eminent civil service reformer Mr. 


Marcy, in laying down the undoubted pos- 
tulate of reform, that the spoils belong to 
the victor, was very careful to add that the 
victor must not plunder his own camp; by 
which phrase that austere reformer meant 
that the new party administration, while 
reasouably making @ clean sweep of the op- 
position, must yet admit all its own sup- 
porters, of whatever stripe. The gravity 
with which all this is said is very ludicrous. 
ANDREW JACKSON was the great original 
corrupter of the civil service, and Mr. Marcy 
furnished his apology, as BUCHANAN subse- 
quently tampered with secession, while Mr. 
JEREMIAH Back furnished the plea. JAcK- 
SON wrote a letter to MONROE, telling him, 
in effect, that a President should not be a 
partisan. He posed as a candidate of “re- 
trenchment and reform” against the incor- 
ruptible JoHN Quincy ADaMs, who scorned 
to remove any office-holder because of his 
party preferences ; and the moment that the 
reforming JACKSON was elected, the Tele- 
graph, the chief JACKSON paper, said, “ We 
take it for granted, however, that he will 
reward his friends and punish his ene- 
mies.” 

That was the Jacksonian principle and 
practice of the civil service. ° The “old 
hero,” the “old Roman,” the “ victor of New 
Orleans,” who swore “ by the Eternal” that 
he would have reform, converted the civil 
service into a vast system of plunder for the 
victorious patty; and as the salaries and 
chances involved many millions of dollars, 
the Jacksonian doctrine at once made a 
general election a vast scramble for offices, 
in which policies and measures of govern- 
ment were lost. According to his theory 
and practice, the Presidential election was 
as much concerned with the messenger at 
the door of the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as with the Secretary himself. The 
inevitable result of such a system was that 
the control of the party organization of the 
dominant party fell into the hands of the 
office-holding class, where it has remained 
more and more tenaciously ever since. This 
is tlie mischief that President Jackson did, 
and this is the mischief that President 


HaYEs means to undo. His task is to cast 
out JACKSON and Jacksonism from the pub- 
lic service, and he has the sympathy and 
support of all who comprehend the enor- 
mous evil which JACKSON introduced. Noth- 
ing can be more exquisitely absurd than to 


hear that the President meditates a reform 
in the Jacksonian way. It was one of JACK- 
soNn’s pretenses that he turned out only 
those who had been offensively active in 
politics. But as ADAMS removed nobody 
tor party reasons, a great many of the office- 
holders actively supported Jackson. That 
kind of political activity, however, was not 
punished by removal. It was those only 
who were active against him who were dis- 
placed. As Swartwout, whom JACKSON 
made Collector of New York, said, “No 
d rascal who made use of his office or 
its profits for the purpose of keeping Mr. 
ApaAMs in and General JACKSON out of gow- 
er, is entitled to the least lenity or mercy, 
save that of hanging.” That is pure Jack- 





sonism. To the victors belong the spoils of 





the enemy. SWARTWOUT and MARCY were 
faithful teacher and docile disciple. JacK- 
SON did not remove because of political 
activity in general, but for such activity 
against him. The proof is that when he 
asked JoHN M‘LEAN, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, to remove for political activity, M‘LEAN 
replied that he would do so, but that it 
would operate quite as much against his 
supporters as against his opponents ; upon 
which Jackson made M‘LEAN a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and gave the Post- 
master-Generalship to a man who was will- 
ing to be his tool in the policy of proscrip- 
tion. 

But Jacksonism, we are informed, is very 
different from Grantism. Jacksonism is 
merely a clean sweep on party, not on 
personal, grounds; Grantism is perpetual 
change for local and factional reasons with- 
in the party. It is what Mr. Marcy called 
plundering your own camp. If this be so, 
then Grantism is merely a logical and more 
perfect Jacksonism. The JACKSON doctrine 
was the reward of friends and the punish- 
ment of enemies. But the most powerful 
enemies, as JACKSON found, may be within 
your own party, and the same reason which 
justifies removal of an opponent if he be 
without the party, justifies his removal if 
he be within. The practice itself necessa- 
rily produces factions, and the very begin- 
ning of the struggle in any individual case, 
as it was in the first months under Jack- 
SON, is the attempt to show that the appli- 
cant is a more devoted and zealous friend 
of the executive appointing power than his 
competitors. The history of the JACKSON 
epoch in this matter shows conclusively 
that appointments were determined finally 
by factional considerations within the par- 
ty, which, according to Mr. Marcy, is that 
plundering of your own camp which true 
reformers will avoid. One of the JACKSON 
politicians, within the first fortnight of 
JACKSON’sS administration, and before Mr. 
VAN BurEN had gone to Washington as Sec- 
retary of State, urged upon a friend the ne- 
cessity of warning Mr. VAN BUREN “ against 
a set of men [of his own party] who have 
not it in them to be honest and true to 
him ;” and the inner circle of JACKSON poli- 
ticians in New York were constantly de- 
nouncing the “TARGEE and BowNrE” Dem- 
ocratic interest as not to be trusted. In 
later days the same factional fights were in- 
cessantly occurring, and Grantism has done 
nothing that Jacksonism, or the spoils sys- 
tem, had not done before. Of course the 
whole system has constantly become worse 
and worse as the number of offices has 
increased, and Marcy’s monstrous doc- 
trine has been more and more developed 
and defended, until now a return to the 
original abuse is recommended as a reform! 
But return to an earlier stage of the disease 
is not cure. This kind of evil spirit goeth 
not out in that manner. So long as the 
ministerial civil service is political, that is, 
so long as appointments are determined by 
political considerations, they will necessa- 
rily and inevitably supersede all others, and 
it will be found impossible to prevent office- 
holding control of politics. If those consid- 
erations are allowed to determine appoint- 
ments, they will determine as they do now, 
and according to their nature, and as they 
always have determined, from JACKSON to 
GRANT. 





ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 


WELL-INFORMED Englishmen differ wide- 
ly as to the probability that England will 
be drawn into the war. We mentioned the 
other day an opinion that England would 
not fight unless Russia attacked the Suez 
Canal. An equally intelligent friend now 
writes: “I can not help thinking we shall 
have to fight Russia before the row in the 
East is over.” The suspicion of Russia is 
very deep and very strong in the English 
mind, and “English interests” is such an 
elastic term that, as Lord SALISBURY amus- 
ingly said, there are those who evidently 
think that the taking of Ardahan threatens 
the Cape of Good Hope. This suspicion has 
always insisted that sooner or later Russia 
would unmask her real game, and that then 
England would be taken at great disadvan- 
tage. The secret of the suspicion is, of 
course, that the protection of Bulgarian 
Christians is a very small Russian pretense, 
and that the real object is an advance upon 
the Mediterranean—an advance which must 
sooner or later bring Russia and England 
into collision. The assurances of the Em- 
peror and of the Grand Duke NicHo.as, that 
Constantinople is not the object, do not al- 
lay British suspicion. It feels that great 
nations are not philanthropic, and that the 
objects of the war are really Russian, and 
not Christian or Bulgarian. 

That the war is not exclusively religious 
or humane, may be safely assumed. But 
motives are usually mixed. Without the 
pretense of Christian oppression by the 





Turks, Russia could not have moved a step 





without a peremptory challenge from Eu- 
rope: and the fact that she is now actually 
across the Danube, marching toward the 
Balkans, and advancing in Armenia, with- 
out protest or opposition from Europe, shows 
conclusively that the “pretense” of Chris- 
tian protection was felt to be a great deal 
more than mere pretense. In other words, 
the Bulgarian massacres had aroused the 
indignation of Europe, which was willing 
to see the Turks punished, and some kind of 
guarantee secured for their future good be- 
havior. This feeling was naturally stron- 
gest in England, because it is a country 
always sensitive to the appeals of human- 
ity, and because its indignation found a 
powerful and eloquent voice in GLADSTONE. 
Humanity, religious feeling, the nobler sen- 
timents, all seemed to be on one side, and 
on the other merely the maintenance of 
Turkish despotism in Europe as a necessi- 
ty of “ British interests.” British interests, 
therefore, seemed somehow to require or to 
tolerate Bulgarian massacres. 

This was, of course, an intolerable posi- 
tion, and hence the Congress of Constanti- 
nople to devise a method both of repressing 
persecution and of maintaining the statu 
quo. All efforts failed, and Russia declared 
war without protest. Nothing has hap- 
pened since except the events of the war. 
Prince GORTCHAKOFF recently said that a 
decisive battle in Bulgaria would complete 
the Russian task in a very short time; but 
if the Turks withdraw into the Balkans, the 
Russians must, of course, follow, and the 
war be prolonged. Russia we assume to 
be much too wary to furnish England with 
any other pretext for interference than mil- 
itary success; and GORTCHAKOFF says in 
an unanswerable way that during the pros- 
ecution of the war Russia would naturally 
decline intervention, while at its close the 
other European states would have an op- 
portunity of protetting their interests. 
Having punished Turkey for Christian op- 
pression, Russia would invite Europe to 
consider what dispositions were necessary 
to prevent future punishment. Thus En- 
gland can intervene in the war only upon 
the ground that Russia is pushing her mil- 
itary success too far. But this, so long as 
Turkey still holds out, would be merely to 
take the part of Turkey against Russia—a 
position which would not unite England. 
We see no reason, except in the vague sus- 
picion we have mentioned, to suppose that 
England will soon engage in the war. 





THE LOUISIANA PROSECUTION. 


THE action against the members of the 
Returning Board in Louisiana is called by 
some papers a “betrayal of the President” 
and a violation of an understanding. But 
as the President made no bargain, he can 
not in that sense be betrayed. Undoubt- 
edly Governor NICHOLLS in Louisiana and 
Governor HAMPTON in South Carolina open- 
ly declared themselves heartily in favor of 
promoting the welfare of their States by 
peace and order and respect for the rights 
of all. There is no doubt that they meant 
what they said, and that they intend to use 
to that end all the influence they can com- 
mand. But they can express only their 
own purposes and those of their immediate 
friends. Neither of them can dictate or 
control or pledge the entire action of their 
party. And it is no secret that the Demo- 
cratic party in the Southern States is com- 
posed of two elements—the reasonable and 
the irreconcilable. During the campaign 
of last year the Republicans did not recog- 
nize such a division. They assumed that 
Democratic opinion in those States was 
wholly irreconcilable, just as the general 
Southern judgment of the Republican party 
was that it was wholly vindictive. The 
result was that the Republican argument 
in the campaign sincerely assumed and de- 
clared that “the South” was altogether un- 
trustworthy. But the events of the last 
session revealed the mutual mistake. The 
better Southern Democrats and the North- 
ern Republicans united upon the Electoral 
Bill, and have honorably maintained the 
settlement. The Southerners have seen in 
the Republican support of the Administra- 
tion, as Senator BAYARD saw at Harvard, 
that an immense body of Republicans are, 
in the truest sense, friendly to the Southern 
States; and the Northerners have seen that 
among the Southern Democrats there are 
truly patriotic Americans. This is one of 
the happiest events of the year. 

But it is not the result of any bargain. 
Undoubtedly there were Southern members 
of Congress who asked the personal friends 
of Mr. Hayes whether, should he become 
President, his course would be in harmony 
with his declarations as a candidate; and 
doubtless, knowing him well, those friends 
‘said, as the event has proved, that there 
could be no question of it. But the impor- 
tant fact to remember is that had Mr. HayEs 
been elected by an incontestable and over- 





whelming electoral majority, his course in 
the Southern States would have been pre- 
cisely what it is. Governor CHAMBERLAIN 
elaborately argued at Woodstock the ques- 
tion of the President’r constitutional duty 
under the circumstances, and if the Presi- 
dent’s own view had been that of the ex- 
Governor, his course would have been such 
as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would have pursued. 
But his view of his duty was very dif- 
ferent, and he acted accordingly. It was 
not a view dependent upon any under- 
standing, nor was it a condition of his ele- 
vation to the Presidency. It was his judg- 
ment of his duty under the Constitution 
and the demands of just and wise states- 
manship. Consequently, the prosecution 
of the Returning Board is not a violation 
of any agreement or understanding. It 
merely shows, what no intelligent man like 
the President has ever doubted, that the ir- 
reconcilable element is very powerful in 
the Southern States. But that fact can not 
affect his constitutional duty, which would 
have been the same whether Governors 
NICHOLLs and HaMPTON had shown a peace- 
ful and friendly disposition or not. It is 
an error of the same kind to suppose that 
the. expectation of a summary division of 
the Democratic party in the Southern States 
was one of the reasons for the President’s 
view of his duty. That a constitutional, 
just, and generous policy would tend to 
heal party bitterness, is plain; but the duty 
was imperative, and would have been per- 
formed with or without such a prospect; 
and it could hardly have been expected by 
any intelligent political observer that the 
President’s course would at once disinte- 
grate the Democratic party in any South- 
ern State, or that he would be sorely disap- 
pointed if it did not. What he has done 
has been done because he believes it to be 
right, and nothing has occurred, including 
the prosecution of the Returning Board, 
that was not very possible or probable. 

The result of that prosecution can in no 
degree whatever affect the President’s title 
or position, and the action against the board 
will have no weight whatever as a judicial 
investigation. It is a mere political move- 
ment, and it is perfectly understood. A 
judgment against the board as fraudulent, 
which is, of course, to be expected, would 
not affect public opinion in the least, be- 
cause the public mind was long since made 
up. The title of the President is as perfect 
as that of any President could be, for it is 
founded upon a law which has been implic- 
itly obeyed. The actual honesty of the elec- 
tion or of the returns at the polls was not 
the question before the Commission. If it 
had been, there would have been little possi- 
bility of ever ascertaining the proper result. 
The Commission acted indisputably in strict 
accordance with the law that constituted 
it, and the charge of mere party spirit lies 
as heavily against the seven as the eight. 
A judgment against the Returning Board 
would merely affirm the familiar condition 
of affairs during the last winter, which made 
the Commission indispensable as the alter- 
native of civil war. But it would morally 
settle nothing, because it would not be ac- 
cepted as just. It would be serviceable in 
one way, however ; for, as a partisan attempt 
to prolong a difficulty which has been final- 
ly and lawfully adjusted, it would deepen 
the lines of division between the honorable 
and patriotic men in the Southern Demo- 
cratic party and the irreconcilables, and 
thus open the way to a still better mutual 
understanding between good citizens of all 
parties and sections. That, indeed, is the 
tendency of the Administration of President 
Hayes, and that is its glory. It appeals 
not to mere party spirit or sectional ran- 
cor, but to the sincere faith of all patriotic 
Americans in the practicability of a common 
understanding and co-operation even after 
so long and radical a difference. The more 
plainly this is seen, the stronger will the 
Administration and the greater the Ameri- 
can principle appear. 





SECTIONAL POLITICS. 


Mr. BLaine’s speech at Woodstock, so far 
as it was an attack upon the Administra- 
tion, was pointless, because the Administra- 
tion does not propose Mexican annexation. 
If it was Mr. BLaINE’s purpose to prove 
the Administration in fault in the matter, 
he should have shown that redress for the 
frontier wrongs complained of was practi- 
cable in some surer and better way. The 
argument of his speech was really this: The 
South is essentially hostile to the Union, and 
it is already very powerful and united. It 
hopes and means to increase its force by 
annexation ; and when it has thus acquired 
absoluge control of the Union, it wilt use 
the power for its own purposes, or dissolve 
the Union, as shall seem most desirable. 
The South is, therefore, the national dan- 
ger, and any Administration which favors it, 
must be suspected by the North. Part of 
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the Southern plan being annexation, any 
action looking to possible hostilities with 
our Mexican neighbor necessarily favors the 
South, because acquisition of territory would 
naturally follow such hostilities. This Ad- 
ministration, by its order to General ORD, 
has taken such a step, and is therefore, in 
so far, pursuing a dangerous policy, and 
should be condemned. 

This is an attack by indirection; but if 
“the North” should still be deeply distrust- 
ful of “the South,” and should be persuaded 
that, through ignorance or weakness or de- 
sign, the Administration was favoring it in 
an offensive and perilous sense, it would 
discard the Administration. Now, either 
as a masked attack upon the Administration 
or as an appeal to purely sectional politics, 
such a speech—and our readers will judge 
from the report of it whether we misinter- 
pret it—seems to us unpatriotic, unjust, and 
unwise. Itis not necessary for an opponent 
of the Administration to infer a possible 
and future policy which it disclaims, and 
which the character of the President dis- 
owns, because there are three plain points 
upon which it may be opposed—the cabinet, 
the Southern policy, and the reform of the 
civil service. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN attacked 
openly and fairly the Southern question, 
but Mr. BLAINE was at the pains to invent 
a grievance, and, in denouncing it, to ap- 
peal to sectional jealousy. That does not 
seem to us to be the most pressing duty of 
a patriot and statesman at this time. It is 
true that there is now, and that there has 
been from the beginning of the national 
Union, sectional feeling, and that every in- 
telligent citizen bears it in mind. It is true 
that there have been sectional designs. But 
it is equally true that the great actual rea- 
son for sectional hostility has now disap- 
peared, and that there was never so promis- 
ing a moment for cultivating a better feeling 
between the sections than this. To assume 
that this can be done only by a base and 
pusillanimous surrender of principle, is to 
assume that a sincere Union is impossible, 
and to go far to justify secession. It is 
virtually to hold that patriotism in the 
South is extinct, and that it is useless to 
seek any alliance between the characteris- 
tic forces of the two parts of the country. 

We believe, on the contrary, that now 
for the first time the Union is free from 
the actual root of sectional division. Of 
course there are traditions and feelings and 
habits that imbitter the relation. There 
are wrongs and crimes, and ignorance and 
prejudice. There are purposes and plans 
inimical to peace. But chief among sec- 
tional mischiefs is the spirit that fosters 
discord and declines to see or to promote 
the condition and influences of closer union. 
The power of the general government is as 
great as it has ever been. Its authority in 
the States is unchanged, and the Executive 
has given no reason to suppose that it will 
not be used to the utmost to protect every 
right and every person under the Constitu- 
tion. To say that it is bound to supersede 
the State authority when in its own judg- 
ment the State authority fails in its duty, 
is to lay down a doctrine against which 
every true American instinctively protests. 
If it be true, as some one is reported to have 
said, that while the North forgives the South, 
the South does not and will not forgive the 
North, although the situation would then 
be most unfortunate, the constitutional re- 
lations of the Union and its members would 
not be changed. Whatever may be true 
of this mutual feeling, however, nothing is 
more to be suspected and opposed than pol- 
itics founded upon mere sectional jealousy, 
and no patriotic duty is plainer than that 
of cultivating by every honorable means “a 
more perfect union.” As we say elsewhere, 
in speaking of the prosecution of the Re- 
turning Board, there is undoubtedly a pow- 
erful malignant element in the Southern 
States, and the more powerful it appears to 
be, the more bitter and intense the sectional 
feeling of the Northern States will become. 
Not unmindful of this, it is yet the duty of 
the intelligent North to attract and not to 
repel the alliance of the intelligent South. 
That is a policy hitherto impossible, which 
is worth trying. 





THE NATURAL NURSES OF 
REFORM. 


A LEADING politician in New York, who 
holds an important position in the party 
organization, and who is also a civil officer 
of the government, confirmed by the Senate, 
is reported to have said that he shall not 
resign either of his posts, and that he does 
hot recognize the right of the President to 
interfere with his performance of his polit- 
ical duties as a citizen so long as it does not 
interfere with his fidelity as a public officer. 
This report is probably correct, and it raises 
the question at once how the President 
could enforce the policy indicated in his 
letter. The answer to this question shows 








the necessity of a hearty support of his 
course by all who approve it, in order that 
there may be a public opinion which can be 
felt in Congress. In the case supposed, the 
President would probably draw the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
flagrant disregard of his intimation. The 
Secretary would request the resignation by 
the officer of his political position. If he 
declined, the Secretary would ask the resig- 
nation of his official position. If he still 
declined, as in the case supposed, the Presi- 
dent would suspend him. When Congress 
met, the President would nominate to the 
Senate a successor. The Senate, under its 
custom of “courtesy,” would ask the senior 
Senator from New York if he wished the 
nomination to be confirmed, and if he did 
not, according to the practice of the Sen- 
ate, it would be rejected, and the President 
would be balked. 

Under the circumstances, this would be 
the result undoubtedly if the Republican 
majority in the Senate were large. The 
fact that it is so small makes the action 
more doubtful, because it may be assumed 
that some members, like Senators CHRISs- 
TIANCY and Bootnu, and perhaps others, 
would sustain the President, and the Dem- 
ocrats would vote with them in order to 
widen the Republican breach. The situa- 
tion then would be that the President would 
have been supported by his party opponents 
against his party friends, and his practical 
desertion of his own party would be de- 
clared to be complete. 

This little statement shows that the Pres- 
ident, as we have often explained, has but a 
limited power in carrying out his purposes, 
and it shows also the necessity of impressing 
upon Congress that his course is really ap- 
proved by the country. He can, of course, 
do a great deal, and under existing laws a 
President who was opposed to the reform 
could thwart it altogether. The good for- 
tune of the country is that there is a Presi- 
dent who is honestly desirous of reform, 
and who, without hesitation, renounces the 
power that the abuse gives him. 

The report which is the text of this arti- 
cle shows also that the reform, as we have 
constantly urged, must be intrusted to its 
friends, and not to its enemies. How could 
an officer who held the views and who took 
the course of the one of whom we have 
spoken, who declines to follow the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion, honestly carry out the 
policy of destroying the office-holding con- 
trol of politics? We observe the remark 
in some quarters that it is folly to insist 
that Collector Simmons, for instance, in Bos- 
ton, should be removed. But why? An 
Administration which sincerely wished the 
spoils system to be maintained, would cer- 
tainly not appoint or continue as Collector 
of Boston a man who despised the system, 
and for the reason that it would know that 
he would disregard it. The argument is no 
less forcible the other way, as the case of 
the New York officer shows. The removal 
of the chiefs of the New York Custom-house, 
as of Collector SmmMoNS, would cast no re- 
proach upon them. The Administration 
would merely say to them that as it pro- 
posed a new system of appointments, found- 
ed upon a view of the public service which 
they did not hold, they would, of course, ex- 
pect to give way to those who cordially 
approved the change. Then, with chiefs 
thoroughly in accord with the Executive, 
the reality of the change would be felt by 
the country, and the entire body of subordi- 
nates would understand that it was not a 
sham. It is evident that, with its necessari- 
ly limited power, the Executive can not dis- 
pense with any proper advantage. It owes 
to itself and to the cause the unhesitating 
use of all its opportunities ; and while it 
can not be expected to remove all officers 
who hold under the system that it means 
to change, nothing less can be expected 
than that, at the conspicuous points and in 
the more notorious cases, its action shall 
necessarily show its purpose. Reform of 
the kind contemplated is especially a child 
not to be put out to its enemies to nurse. 

We have never heard any kind of asper- 
sion upon the character of the gentlemen 
at the head of the Custom-house in New 
York. But they are all accomplished poli- 
ticians ; they honestly believe in the polit- 
ical management of that institution; they 
think the separation of the public service 
and of party politics a mere chimera, which, 
if seriously attempted, will gravely injure 
the party, and they probably regard the 
present Administration as a well-meaning 
but impracticable and foolish affair, which 
will blow over in four years, during which 
term they must prevent its doing any more 
harm than isinevitable. So long, therefore, 
as they remain at the head of the Custom- 
house, it will be difficult to expect any act- 
ual reform. Meanwhile the persistent doubt 
and the constant failure and evasion will 
necessarily deeply discredit the reform it- 
self, and the purpose of the Administration, 
which we know to be fixed and firm. 








PERSONAL. 


LIEUTENANT Henry FU rprer, recently ap- 

pues to the Tenth United States Cavalry, was 
orn the property of Rev. H. H. Leckey, a 

Methodist minister of Thomasville, Georgia. 
His father was the slave of E. G. PonpER, who 
afterward bought Henry and his mother, and 
moved with them to Atlanta. Mr. PoNDER also 
owned JoHN F. QUARLEs, recently appointed 
consul to Malaga, Spain. Young QUARLEs had 
the rudiments of an education, and first taught 
Fuirprer. Afterward he was taught by the wife 
of an ex-Confederate officer, and subsequently 
at a public school, and the Atlanta University, 
until appointed to West Point. We learn from 
an officer who has the best possible means of 
knowing, that Lieutenant FLIPPER has not only 
excellent abilities, strong common-sense, a cool 
head, and perfect self-control, but has that reso- 
lute will and steady persistence that are sure to 
win for him still higher honors than those he 
has already achieved. 

—ArTEMAS Hats, of Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, though ninety-four years old, is not too 
old, he thinks, to take an active interest in pub- 
lic affairs. He was a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts from 1845 to 1849, and was a Pres- 
idential elector in 1864. The old pose is 
in good trim, mentally and physically. 

—The Rev. Joun Wise, of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, expresses a sentiment that he maintains 
should be more generally acquiesced in and act- 
ed upon than it seems to be in that region, viz., 
“It is not loud praying that counts with the 
saat. so much as giving four full quarts to the 
gallon.’ 

—The dinner given to General GRANT at the 
Reform Club, London, cost each guest $19 37, 
which, at a club, is something extraordinary. 
The same sort of thing—probably much better 
—can be had at Delmonico’s for less money. 

—The contest over the estate of Madame Jv- 
MEL, Which has occupied the courts for so many 
years, was brought to its final termination a 
few days ago in the United States Supreme 
Court at Washington. The court decides that 
tL... contestants have no case, and enjoins them 
forever from again troubling the present pos- 
sessor, Mr. NELSON CHasgE. The property is esti- 
mated to be worth from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

—Admiral Hopart Pasua, of the Turkish 
navy, was a blockade-runner during our un- 
pleasantness. He sailed under the name of Cap- 
tain Roserts, and is a son of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamsbire, and tells this story: After the war 
he met Admiral Farracut in London. The 
conversation turned upon the war and the 
blockade of the Southern ports. FARRAGUT re- 
marked that he had had great trouble with one 
English blockade-runner named Roserts, and 
that he had always regretted his inability to over- 
haul him. When assured that Captain Roperts 
and Captain Hopart were one and the same 

rson, the old fellow was very much amused. 

‘He assured me,’’ said Hopart, “ that if he had 
been in my place, he would have done the same 
thing. To me it was quite an experience in 
navalskill. In addition to making about £1000 
on each venture, I learned that no coast of any 


size could be successfully blockaded. It is im- 
possible.” 
—The Pope is as jocular as ever. Fifty years 


of authority have not deadened his enjoyment 
of his little joke. How he must have reveled in 
them before he succeeded to the chair of St. 
Peter! Toa German princess, who is immense- 
y rich, his Holiness was complaining recently 
that out of so many splendid offerings, none of 
the donors had guessed the gift which would 
have been most acceptable to him. The prin- 
cess was, of course, anxious to supply the defi- 
ciency, but she was obliged to renounce her in- 
tention when his Holiness smilingly informed 
her that what he most wanted was a pair of new 


egs. 

—The late Duke of Brunswick, Who bequeath- 
ed his immense fortune to the city of Geneva, is 
to be honored by the erection of a mausoleum 
which will be without an equal in Europe. 

—The coming representative of the Astor 
family is Mr. WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, @ young 
—- of twenty-two, son of JoHn Jacos. 

e | meyer = the proverbial good sense and ex- 
ecutive ability of the family, and is in daily at- 
tendance at the office in Prince Street. He 
studied law with Lorp & Day, who for many 
years have been the family lawyers. 

—The July number of the Nineteenth Century, 
the new magazine which has stepped at once 
into the highest literary position, is remarkable 
not only for the general ability of its articles, 
but for the social standing of the contributors, 
two being members of the House of Lords, and 
five members of the House of Commons, viz., 
Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE (on “ Fhe 3 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (on ‘‘ The 
Ridsdale Judgment and its Results’’), Mr. GLap- 
STONE, M.P. (on “ Authority in Matters of Opin- 
ion’’), Mr. STANSFELD, M.P. (on ** Medical Wom- 
en’’), Sir Tuomas Bazuey, M.P. They 
for Manchester’), Mr. Toomas Brassey, M.P. 
(‘Round the World in the Sunbeam,” first arti- 
cle), and Mr. Grant Durr, M.P. (‘‘ Five Nights’ 
Debate’’). 

—Professor Jowett, master of Baliol College, 
Oxford, in addition to his well-known scholar- 
ship, bas won distinction lately as a detective so 
skillful as to be worthy of high rank as a pro- 
fessional. Thus: ‘A student of Baliol lately lost 
a parcel of notes. He told the master of his 
misfortune, who in turn told him to say noth- 
ing about it, took the numbers of the notes, and 
covered the walls of Oxford with posters pro- 
claiming the loss, but giving the wrong num- 
bers of the notes. The thief fell into the snare, 
offered one of the notes at the bank, was prompt- 
ly arrested, and all the notes were recovered. 
The professor had given the right numbers to 
the teller. 

—In the July-August number of the North 
American Review, which seems to have entered 
ag a new existence under the management of 

r. THORNDIKE RIceE, we find this curious “‘ per- 
sonal” in Mr. Hazevtine’s article on “ New 
Russia:’’ ‘‘ When a Russian merchant becomes 
rich, he builds for himself a sumptuous house, 
but as you enter the gaudily furnished apart- 
ments, you remark a rigid symmetry and an in- 
describable rawness which unmistakably suggest 
that these fine things are not for use. The host 
and his family live down stairs in small, dirty 
rooms, and if you make a visite de digestion, you 
will probably have some difficulty in gaining 
admission by the front-door. It is to be noted. 
however, that the Muscovite trader's love of 





ostentation is of a unique kind, something en- 
tirely distinct from English snobbery or Amer- 
ican shoddyism. He may delight in splendid 
salons, elaborate dinners, and costly furs, or he 
may display his wealth by lavish donations to 
benevolent institutions; but in all this he never 
affects to be other than he is. He wears by pref- 
erence a costume which plainly defines his social 
position, makes no effort to adopt fine manners 
or elegant tastes, and never seeks admission to 
what in Russia is called society. Having no de- 
sire to seem what he is not, he has a plain, un- 
affected way, and at times a certain quiet dignity, 
which contrasts favorably with the pretentious 
mien of many low-grade nobles who lay quite 
unfounded claims to being highly cultivated. 
At his great banquets, it is true, the merchant 
likes to see among his guests as many generals 
—that is to say, official personages—as possible, 
but he never dreams of thereby establishing an 
intimacy with them, or of being invited in re- 
turn. It is perfectly understood by both par- 
ties that nothing of the kind is meant. The 
trading class recognizes no aristocracy but that 
of official rank. To them and to all Russians 
distinctions of birth, as discriminated from rank, 
are unintelligible. Many a merchant. would 
cheerfully give a hundred rubles for the pres- 
ence at his board of an ‘ actual state councilor,’ 
who perhaps never heard of his grandfather, 
while the same host would not give a kopek for 
the company of a prince destitute of official 
status, although the latter “ye trace his ped- 
igree up to the half-mythical Rurik.”’ 

—It seems to be conceded that among the 
most probable members of Parliament who may 
become future Premiers of the British govern- 
ment is Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who, having accumu- 
lated a fortune in manufactures, is now devoting 
his fine abilities to public affairs. Just now the 
most rising member of the House of Commons 
is Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY, one of the ablest 
and most scholarly of the leader-writers on the 
London Times. oth Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
Mr. CourTNEY have distinguished themselves 
by their advocacy of the Female Suffrage Bill, 
which seems to be rapidly gaining strength in 
England. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Seven miners were killed and Snentnes e others 
nearly lost their lives by the gas from a locomotive in 
the Brookfield Coal Company’s mine, near Wheatland, 
Pennsylvania, July 11. 

The Iowa Greenback: Convention met at Des Moines, 
July 11. About one hundred delegates were present. 
A platform was adopted, and Daniel H. Stubbs, of Jef- 
ferson County, was nominated for Governor, and A. 
H. M‘Cready, of Woodbury County, for Lieutenant- 
Governor, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Eastern War: Dervish Pasha, telegraphing 
from Batum, says that on July 4 a regiment of Russian 
cavalry, as gees by infantry, attacked Zabau, and 
was defeated, with the loss of fifty killed and one hun- 
dred wounded.—The Czarowitz reports that on the Tt 
a body of cavalry, with one battery, surprised Tirnova, 
the Bulgarian capital, and captured a Turkish camp, 
with ammunition and baggage.—An official dispatch 
from Ismail Pasha, July 6, announces that the Topo- 
rak-Kaleh division, after a desperate engagement, pur- 
sued a Russian force and drove it over the border, near 
Messonguedik, which place was occupied by the Turks, 
—Dervish Pasha bn ay om from Batum, July 7, as fol- 
lows: “ Two Turkish frigates have bombarded and 
burned Chevketil [on the Cancasian coast). They 
landed a force, which defeated the garrison and com- 
pelled them to abandon the town. The object of the 
expedition thus being attained, the frigates re-embark- 
ed the troops.”—The British iron-clads Achilles and 
Agincourt and the sloop of war Ruby have been or- 
dered to join the Mediterranean squadron. The Brit- 
ish fleet at Besika Bay will number twenty-four ves- 
sels, with 150 guns and a crew of over 7000 men.—It is 
said that the Turks in Bosnia are committing shock- 
ing atrocities, murdering inoffensive villagers in sev- 
eral x. and carrying off their heads as trophies. 
—A Turkish Monitor ran ashore at the mouth of the 
Danube, and fell into the hands of the Russians,— 
Tel from Asia state that in the Ardanudsct 
district, on June 28, the Russians pillaged eleven vil- 
lages, and killed fifty persons on the pretext that they 
had fought against them.—The Turks, July 11, offi- 
cially announced that the left wing of the enemy's 
—_ had been driven across the Russian frontier, pur- 
sued by Ismail Pasha.—General Semeka reports from 
Odessa that the Turkish fleet began bombardin z Eupa- 
toria, a small sea-port in the Crimea, July 10.—There is 
no doubt that the Turks have given up the defense of 
the entire line of the Jantra.—Twenty Turkish steamers 
have arrived at the mouths of the Dannbe to hamper 
communication with the troope in the Dobrudscha, and 
to prevent them fromadvancing The Russian govern- 
or of Tultcha has laid down torpedoes in the estuary. 
The Russians entered the town of Biela unopposed.— 
The London Times Vienna correspondent says that 
accounts from Russia admit the complete failure of the 
camp in Asia, and declare that it will bave to be 
renewed.—A Russian official dispatch, dated Alexan- 
dropol, July 9, virtually admits that the siege of Kars 
has been raised. It says: ‘‘General Melikoff, being 
apprised of a movement of Mukhtar Pasha’s troops to- 
ward Kars, in order to place the troops besieging that 
place in a position to move with greater readiness, sus- 
sennee the bombardment, sent the siege artillery to 

urukdara and Alexandropo], concentrated the great- 
er part of the cavalry at Khajivali to protect communi- 
cations, and stationed the infantry at Zaim.” The dis- 
patch also admits the retreat of General Tergukassoff, 
and says the necessity of protecting 8000 Christian fam- 
ilies who were fleeing from Alashkert to escape the 
Kurds and Bashi-Bazouks, who were massacring the 
populations of whole villages, delayed his movements, 
and enabled the enemy to harass his rear. After pla- 
cing the sick, wounded, and fugitives in a place of 
safety, he went to Igdyr, and, having renewed his sup- 
wee there, started in the direction of Bayazid.—A St. 

etersburg telegram from Tiflis, July 12, announces 
that the garrison of a ge | citadel have been relieved 
by General Tergukassoff, who completely defeated the 

urkish investing force, numbering 30,000, capturing 
four guns and eighty prisoners. Tne town of ayazid 
is destroyed.—Mukhtar Pasha telegraphs, July 11: 
“The enemy has raised his camp on the east of Kars, 
and has retreated. We now occupy the site.”—The 
bombardment of Rustchuk recommenced on the 10th, 
and the Russians attempted to take the town by as- 
sault, but were repulsed after two hours’ fighting. Up 
to the 28th, 700 persons were killed and wounded in 
the town by the bombardment. 

An Orangeman named Thomas Hackett was brutal- 
ly murdered by a Roman Catholic mob in Montreal 
on the 12th of July. According to one account, two 
women were standing on Victoria Square, one with an 
orange lily in her breast. The other snatched at the 
lily, and the women commenced to fight. Hackett in- 
terfered, and tried to separate them. People gathered 
around, a fight ensued, and several shots were fired. 
The man being badly handled, rnshed to an adjoining 
store, where he was followed. Several parties endeay- 
ored to protect him, and a further row took place, 
during which he was shot three times in the temple, 
killing him instantly. The police then marched down 
to the crowd. Three cther Protestant men 
and a woman were also wounded by the mob, 
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THE ASTOR REREDOS IN 


TRINITY CHURCH. 
Ox our first page will be found an engraving 
of the altar and’ reredos recently erected in Trin- 
ity Church, to the memory of the late WILLIAM 


B. Astor, by his sons. The altar is over eleven 
feet in length, and is constructed of pure white 
statuary marble, W ith shafts of Lisbon red marble 
ting capitals carved after natural foliage, 
front and side into panels. In the 
centre panel, which is covered with passion-flow- 
ers, 18 a Maltese cross in mosaic, set with cameos, 
a head of our Lord being in the centre, and the 
evmbols of the Evangelists at the extremities of 
four arms. This panel is flanked by two 
kneeling angels, the one in adoration, and the 
other in prayer. The other panels in front, which 
are carved with ears of wheat, are also in mosaic, 
elican and the Agnus Dei, 
and those at the side the sacred monograms. 
The white marble slab is set on a cornice com- 
f erape-vines, and is inlaid with five crosses 
of red marble. The superaltar is of red Lisbon 
marble, with the words “ Holy, holy, holy” in- 
laid im mosaics on its face, and its shelf is con- 
tinued on each side the whole length of the rere- 
dos for the reception of flowers at festivals. 

The design of the reredos is in the perpendic- 
ular style of Gothic, so as to be in keeping with 
that of the church. It is constructed of this del- 
icately tinted neutral color (if it may be so ex- 
pressed), Caen stone, elaborately carved, a great 
deal of the carving being after natural foliage. 
In the lower portion, on each side of the altar, 
are three square panels filled with colored mo- 


sUppol 


dividing the 


the 


and contain the 


posed 0 


eaies in geometrical patterns. Above the line of 
the superaltar are seven panels of white marble, 
sculptured in alto-relievo, representing incidents 
in the life of our blessed Lord immediately pre- 
ceding and subsequent to the Last Supper. This 
is modeled after the celebrated picture by LEo- 
narpo pa Vinct. The reredos is divided into 
three bays by buttresses, which contain, under 
canopic «on their face, four doctors of the Church. 
In the centre bay, under a large multifoiled arch, 
forming a baldachin, is represented the Crucifix- 


ion in high relief. On the right of the cross 
stand Saints Jon, and Mary the mother of our 
Lord; St. Mary MAGDALENE, kneeling, embraces 
the feet which brought such mercy to her; and 
on the left are the other Mary and the centurion. 


This subject is supported on an elaborately carved 
cornice, composed of passion-flowers, and under- 
neath are the words, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” 
Ranged on either side, in the two other bays, are 
statuettes of the twelve apostles, thirty inches 
high, each with his characteristic attribute. In 
the centre bay, above the Crucifixion, are sculp- 
tured in panels set in diaper-work the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension. Underneath the main 
cornice of the side bays, and forming part of it, 
is inceribed, in raised letters, * To the Glory HA 
God, in Memory of William B. Astor, this Reredos 


is erected, A.D. 187%.” The extensive improve- 
ments and additions to the church, necessitated 
by the building of the reredos, will add greatly 
to the comfort of both clergy and choristers. 
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AN. OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtuor oF “ TAKEN AT THE Fioop,” “ Deap Men's 
Suogs,” “ Josuva Haacarp’s DavGuTER,” 
‘Weavers AND WEFT,” ETO. 


a 
CHAPTER XVII 
MRS. PIPER'S TROUBLES. 


Beatrix HAaRrerieLp’s spirits improved with the 
ociety of her friend. She was fond of Bella, and 
lieved in Bella’s faithfulness and affection. 


ler reticence on the subject of Cyril Culverhouse 
vl not arisen from any distrust of her friend, but 
(oom a reserve natural in a girl reared in solitude, 
1d with a mind loftly and ardent enough to make 


; ect Jove solemn and sacred as a religion unshared 
ly the multitude. 

But when Bella, with every evidence of fond- 

<< entreated to be taken into her friend’s con- 
{denee, Beatrix was not so stoical as to refuse the 
comfort of sympathy. 

“1 know you are hiding something from me, 
said Bella, as they were walking in the 


}eatrix,” 

. intry garden on the first morning of her visit. 
There is a reason for your father’s forbidding 

our visits to the Vicarage, and a reason for 

your pale cheeks and haggard eyes and sleepless 


nights, Why are you afraid to trust me ar 

“Jam not afraid to trust you. But there are 
tl.ings one does not care to talk about.” 

“Does notone? What are those things, dear ? 
Do you mean that you don’t care to talk about 
Mr. Culverhouse ?” 

Beatrix started and flusaed crimson. 

“ How do you know—did any one tell you sad 

“My dear Beatrix, I have eyes and ears, and 
they told me. I have seen you together. Ihave 
heard him speak of you.” 

“And you found out—” 

“That you adore each other.” 

“Jt is true, Bella. I love him with all my heart 
and soul—and we are to be married as soon as I 
am of age.” 

“With your father’s consent a 

“ With or without it. That matters very little 
to me.” 

“ But if you offend him, he may leave his estate 
toa hospital,” suggested Bella, who knew a great 
deal more about Mr. Harefield’s property than 
Beatrix. 

“ He may do what he likes with it. 
not marry me for my fortune.” 

“Of course not, but fortune is a very good thing 
_—and Mr. Culverhouse, who is poor, must think 


” 


20. 


Cyril will 





This arrow glanced aside from the armor of 
Beatrix’s faith. No one could have made her 
believe that her lover had any lurking greed of 
wealth. 

“Then it is all settled,” said Bella, cheerfully. 
“You will be of age in two years, and then you 
are to be married, whether Mr. Harefield likes or 
not. I really can’t see why you should be un- 
happy.” 

“J am not to see Cyril or hear from him for 
two years. He is going to leave this place in the 
spring. He might be ill—dying—and I should 
know nothing till I took up the Times some morn- 
ing and saw the advertisement of his death.” 

“He is young and strong,” replied Bella. 
“There is nothing less likely than that he should 
die. I don’t think you need make yourself un- 
happy in advance about that.” 

Her cold hard tone wounded Beatrix, who had 
expected more sympathy. 

“Don’t let us talk about him, Bella,” she said. 

But Bella was determined to talk about him 
till she had found out all that there was for her 
to know. She assumed a more sympathetic tone, 
and Beatrix was led on to tell of Cyril’s interview 
with her father, and of the letter which her lover 
wrote to her after that interview. 

The clocks struck eleven a few minutes after 
this confidence was ended. 

“ And now I must run to the Park and spend 
an hour with poor Mrs. Piper,” said Bella. “3 
promised to go over every day to make myself 
useful, She is so wretched about her servants if 
there is no one to look after them.” 

“ How painful to have servants that require to 
be looked after!” said Beatrix, who was accustom- 
ed to a household that went as if by clock-work, 
conducted by a butler and housekeeper who were 
trusted implicitly. 

“Jt is rather dreadful,” replied Bella. “I 
think I would sooner have our maid-of-all-work, 
with her sooty face and red elbows, than poor 
Mrs. Piper’s staff of smart young women, who 
study nothing but their own comfort, and come 
and go as if the Park were a hotel ; for our poor 
Sarah is at least faithful, and would no more think 
of leaving us than of going to the moon. Good- 
by, darling; I shall be back before luncheon.” 

Beatrix went back to her quiet room and her 
books. Her mind had been much widened by 
her intercourse with Mr. Dulcimer and his library, 
and good books were a consolation and delight to 
her. She had marked out a line of serious study, 
which she fancied might make her fitter to be 
Cyril’s wife, and was resolved not to be led astray 
by any flowers of literature. Hard reading was 
a little difficult sometimes, for her thoughts would 
wander to the lover from whom cruel fate had 
parted her; but she persevered bravely, and as- 
tonished Miss Scales by the severity of her self- 
discipline. 

Bella tripped briskly across the fields to Little 
Yafford Park, which was about half a mile from 
the village, and only a little less distant from the 
Water House. It was Saturday morning, and 
she knew that Mrs. Piper would be worried about 
the weekly bills, which bad an unvarying tendency 
to be heavier than she expected to find them. 

Mrs. Piper was propped up with pillows in her 
easy-chair by the fire, while all the youthful Pipers, 
including a couple of apple-cheeked ungainly boys 
from an experisive boarding-school, were making 
havoc of her handsomely furnished morning- 
room—a process eminently calculated to shorten 
the brief remnant of her days. 

“Cobbett, if you don’t leave that malachite 
blotting-book alone directly, I’ll ring for your pa,” 
exclaimed the invalid, as Bella entered. 

Mr. Piper was a man who had read books in 
his time—not many, perhaps, but he remember- 
ed them all the better on that account. He was 
a man who boasted of thinking for himself, which 
meant that he asserted second-hand opinions so 
forcibly as to make them pass for new, and put 
down other people’s arguments with the high 
hand of a self-conscious capitalist. 

He had christened his two elder boys Cobbett 
and Bentham. The chubby little plague in pina- 
fores was Horne Tooke, the bony boy in knicker- 
bockers was Brougham. The twogirls were living 
memorials of Elizabeth Fry and Mary Wollstone- 
craft, His ambition was to see these children 
all educated up to the highest modern standard, 
and able to occupy an intellectual eminence from 
which they could look down upon every body else. 

“Money and dullness are sometimes supposed 
to go hand in hand,” said Mr. Piper. “I shall 
take care that my children may be able to exhibit 
the pleasing spectacle of capital allied with intel- 
ligence.” 

Unhappily the young Pipers did not take to 
education quite so kindly as their father expected 
them todo. They had no thirst for the Pierian 
spring, and instead of drinking deeply, imbibed 
the sacred waters in reluctant sips, as if the fount 
had been some nauseous sulphur spring offered 
to them medicinally. Poor Bella had labored 
almost hopelessly for the last year to drag Brough- 
am through that slough of despond, Dr. Some- 
body’s first Latin grammar, and had toiled valor- 
ously in the vain effort to familiarize Horne Tooke 
with words of one syllable, Elizabeth Fry, whom 
her mother designed for greatness in the musical 
world, had not yet mastered the mysteries of a 
common chord, or learned the difference between 
a major and minor scale. Mary Wollstonecraft 
was a sullen young person of eleven, who put 
her chappy fingers in her mouth at the least prov- 
ocation, and stubbornly refused to learn any thing. 

“Qh, my dear, I am very glad you have come i 
cried Mrs. Piper. “These children are positively 
maddening. [like to have them with me, because 
it’s a mother’s duty, and I hope I shall do my duty 
to the last hour of my life. But they are very 
trying. Bentham has spilled the ink on the patch- 
work table-cover, and Mary has been pulling the 
Angola’s tail most cruelly.” 

The animal which Mrs. Piper insisted on call- 





ing the Angola was a magnificent white Angora 





cat, and really the handsomest living creature in 
the Piper household ; indeed, the Piper children 
seemed to have been invented as a foil to the 
grace and beauty of this feline favorite, to which 
they were inferior in every attribute, except the 
gift of speech—a privilege they systematically 
abused. 

Bella examined the injured table-cover, and 
stroked the offended cat, and then sat down by 
Mrs. Piper’s sofa. 

“J dare say the children are tiresome, dear 
Mrs. Piper,” she said, whereupon Bentham secret- 
ly put out his tongue at her; “ but it must be a com- 
fort to you to see them all in such good health.” 

“ Yes, my dear, it is. But I really think there 
never were such boisterous children. I’m sure 
when they were all down with the measles the 
house was like ’eaven. The way they use the 
furniture is enough to provoke a saint. I some- 
times wish Piper hadn’t bought so many *’andsome 
ornaments for my bood war.” 

‘And Mrs. Piper sighed wearily, inwardly la- 
menting the ten-roomed villa in the broad high- 
road outside Great Yafford, the best parlor, which 
no one was allowed to enter, save on special oc- 
casions and under most restrictive conditions, 
and the every-day parlor, in which the shabby old 
furniture could hardly be the worse for ill usage. 


Mrs. Piper ; “ they’re something awful this week. 
There’s fine goings on down stairs now that I can’t 
get about.” 

“The boys being home from school must make 
a difference,” suggested Bella. 

“ After allowing amply for the boys, the bills 
are awful. Look at the baker’s book, Bella. It 
will freeze your blood.” 

Bella looked, and was not actually frozen, though 
the amount was startling. There seemed to have 
been a gradually ascending scale of expense from 
the beginning of Mrs. Piper’s illness. That care- 
ful housewife’s not being able to get about had 
certainly relaxed the stringent rule of economy 
by which larder and kitchen had been hitherto 
regulated. 

The tradesmen’s books were gone through one 
by one, Mrs. Piper lamenting much, and doubt- 
ful of almost every item. Why so much. lard 
and butter? why so many eggs ? There were mys- 
terious birds in the poulterer’s book, fish that 
were not to be explained in the fish-monger’s. 
When they came to the butcher’s book, the case 
became desperate, and the cook was summoned 
to explain matters. 

Cook was a plausible young woman in a smart 
cap, and she proved too much for Mrs. Piper. 
She had an explanation for every pound of meat 
in the book, and her mistress dared not push in- 
quiry to the verge of accusation, lest this smart 
young woman should take advantage of the im- 
pending season and resign her situation then and 
there, leaving Mrs. Piper to get her Christmas 
dinner cooked as she might. Piper was particular 
about his dinner. It was the one sensual weak- 
ness of a great mind, and if his meals fell in any 
way short of his requirements and expectations, 
his family circle suffered. The simoom in the 
desert was not more sudden or devastating than 
the whirlwind of Mr. Piper’s wrath in the dining- 
room when the fish was sodden and sloppy, or the 
joint presented an interior stratum of rawness 
under an outer crust of scorched flesh. 

“ Piper is so particular,” his wife would remark, 
piteously, “and good cooks are 80 hard to get!” 

The fact of the case was that no good cook 
would endure Mrs. Piper’s watchfulness and sus- 
picion, and those scathing denunciations which 
Mr. Piper ¢ nt out by the footman when the dishes 
were not to his liking. 

“JT might have borne Mrs. Piper’s petty prying 
ways,” remarked one of the Park cooks, after 
giving her mistress warning, “or I might have 
put up with Mr. Piper’s tempers; but I couldn't 
stand him and her together. That was too much 
for Christian flesh and blood.” 

The cook was dismissed, with inward groanings 
on the part of Mrs. Piper, and the money for the 
tradesmen was intrusted to Bella, who was to 
pay the bills on her way through the village, and 
to make divers complaints and objections which 
the cook might have objected to deliver. 

“TJ never let a servant pay my bills if I can 
help,” said Mrs. Piper; “it gives them too much 

wer.” 

And Mrs. Piper gave another sigh to the days 
of old, when her villa in the Great Yafford Road 
had been kept as neat as a pin by two servants, 
and those two servants had been completely under 
their mistress’s thumb; when she herself had 
given her orders by word of mouth to the trades- 
people, and not so much as a half-quartern loaf 
had come into the house without her knowledge 
and consent. The transition between the tight 
economies of mediocre comfort and the larger 
splendor of unlimited wealth had been a sore 
trial to Mrs. Piper. The change had come too 
late in her life. She could not reconcile herself 
to the expense of her grandeur, although her hus- 
band assured her that he was not spending half 
his income. 

“Tt may be so now, Piper,” she replied, dubi- 
ously, “ but when the children grow up, you'll find 
yourself spending more money. They’ll eat more, 
and their boots will come dearer. I feel the dif- 
ference every year.” 

“When I find myself with less than fifty 
thousand surplus capital, I shall begin to grumble, 
Moggie,” said Mr. Piper; “but I ain’t going to 
make a poor mouth till then.” 

“ Well, Piper, of course it’s nice to live in a big 
place like this, and to feel one’s self looked up to, 
and that the best of every thing is hardly good 
enough for us; but still there are times when I 
feel as if you and me had been sent into the world 
to keep a pack of extravagant servants.” 

“ Wecan’t help that, my dear,” answered Piper, 
cheerily. ‘Dukes and duchesses are the same.” 

“ Ah, but th see, dukes and duchesses 
are born to it. y've not been used to have 
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their housekeeping in their own hands, as I have. 
I suppose it’s when I’m a little low that it preys 
upon me,” mused Mrs. Piper, “ but I do feel it 
very trying sometimes. When I think of the 
butter and lard that are used in this house, itseems 
to me as if we must come to the work-house. No 
fortune could be big enough to stand against it.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Moggie,” retorted the manu- 
facturer, unmoved by this pathetic suggestion. 
«“ When I was in business, I’ve lost five thousand 
pounds in a morning by the turn of the market, 
and I’ve come home and eaten my dinner and never 
said a word to you about it. What's your butter 
and lard against that?” 

“Oh, Piper, I wonder 
it!” 

“ T wasn’t a fool,” answered Piper, “and I know 
that where there’s big gains there must be big 
losses now and again. A man that’s afraid to 
lose a few odd thousands will never come out a 
millionaire.” 

Ebenezer Piper had a high opinion of his chil- 
dren’s governess. He had heard Bella grinding 
Latin verbs with Brougham, and admired her 
tact and patience. He liked to see pretty faces 
about him, as he acknowledged with a noble can- 
dor, and Bella’s face seemed to him particularly 
agreeable. That pink and white prettiness was 
entirely to his taste—something soft and fresh 
and peachy, the kind of woman who seemed 
created to acknowledge and submit to the supe- 
riority of man. Mrs. Piper had been a very fair 
sample of this pink and white order of beauty 
when the rising manutacturer married her, but 
time and ill health and a natural fretfulness had 
destroyed good looks which consisted chiefly of a 
fine complexion and a plump figure, and the Mrs. 
Piper of the present was far from lovely. Her 
Ebenezer was not the less devoted to her on that 
account. He bought her fine dresses, and every 
possible combination of ormolu and malachite, 
mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell, for her boudoir 
and drawing-room ; and he told every body that she 
had been a good wife to him, and a pretty wom- 
an in her time, “though nobody would believe it, 
to look at her now.” 

On her way from Mrs. Piper’s boudoir to the 
hall Miss Scratchell encountered the master of 
the house coming out of the billiard-room, where 
he had been knocking the balls about in a thought- 
ful solitude. 

“ How did you find the missus ®” he asked, aft- 
er saluting Bella with a friendly nod. 

“Pretty much the same as usual, Mr. Piper. 
I'm afraid there is no change for the better. 
looks worn and worried.” 

“She will worry herself when there ain’t no 
call,” said Piper. “ She’s been bothering over 
those tradesmen’s books this morning, I'll war- 
rant, just as she used fifteen years ago when I 
allowed her five pound a week for the housekeep- 
ing. She never did take kindly to this place and 
a large establishment. She’s been wearing her 
life out about fiddle-faddle ever since we came 
here—and yet she had set her heart on being a 
great lady. She’s a good little woman, and I’m 
uncommonly fond of her, but she’s narrow-mind- 
ed. I ain’t so blind but what I can see that.” 

“She is all that is kind and good,” said Bella, 
who had always a large balance of affection at 
call for any body who was likely to be useful to 
her. 

“So she is,” assented Ebenezer, “and you're 
very fond of her, ain't you? She’s fond of you 
too—thinks you are one of the cleverest girls out. 
And so you are. You've had a hard job with 
Brougham’s Latin. He don’t take to learning as 
I did. I was a self-taught man, Miss Scratchell. 
I bought a Latin grammar at a book-stall when I 
was a factory hand, and used to sit up of a night 
puzzling over it till I taught myself as much Latin 
as many a chap knows that’s cost his parents no 
end of money. My education never cost any 
body any thing except myself—and it cost me 
about a pound, first and last, for books. I don’t 
know many books, you know, but them I do know 
I know thoroughly. The Vicar himself couldn’t 
beat me at an argument when it comes to the 
subjects I’m up in. But I don’t pretend to know 
every thing. I ain't 4 many-sided man. I 
couldn’t tell you what breed of tomcats was 
ranked highest in Egypt, or where’s the likeliest 
spot in the sky to look out for a new planet.” 

“ Every body knows that you are very clever,” 
said Bella, safely. 

“ Well, I hope nobody has ever found me very 
stupid. But I want my children to know a deal 
more than me. They must be able to hold their 
own against all comers. I should like ’em to 
read off the monuments in Egypt as pat as I can 
read the newspaper. Like that French fellow 
we heard so much of when I was a young man— 
Shampoleon. I suppose he was a natural son of 
Bonapartey’s, and that’s what turned his mind to 
Egypt. Come and have a look at the conserva 
tory, and take home some flowers for your mar. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Piper. But I’m rather 
in a hurry. I am not going home. I am on4 
visit at the Water House.” . 

“The deuce you are!” exclaimed Mr. Piper. 
“ There’s not many visitors there, I take it. You 
must be uncommon dull.” 

“Other people might find it dull, perhaps, but 
I am very happy there. I am very fond of Bea- 
trix Harefield.” 

“Ah! She’s a fine-grown young woman, but 
she ain’t my style. Looks as if there was a spice 
of the devil in her. Come and have a look at 
the conservatory. You can take Miss Harefield 
some flowers.” 

The conservatory opened 
which they had descended by this time. bel 
could not refuse to go in and look at Mr. Piper § 
expensive collection of tropical plants, with long 
Latin names. His conservatory was an object 0 
interest to him in his present comparatively idle 
life. He knew all the Latin names, and the habits 
of all the plants. He cut off some of the blossoms 
that were on the wane, and presented them to 
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Bella, talking about himself and his wife and 
children all the while. She had a hard struggle 
to get away, for Mr. Piper approved of her just 
as Dr. Johnson approved of Kitty Clive, as a nice 
little thing to sit beside one, or, in other words, a 
listener. ar 

Bella got back to the Water House in time for 
luncheon—a meal which the two girls took to- 
gether in a snug breakfast parlor on the ground- 
floor. The dining-room was much too large for 
the possibility of cheerfulness. 

“You have hardly eaten any thing, Beatrix,” 
remarked Bella, when they had finished, “ and 
you had only a cup of tea at breakfast-time. No 
wonder you are ill.” 

“J dare say if I could sleep better, I should eat 
more,” answered Beatrix, listlessly; “but the 
nights are so long—when day comes I feel too 
worn out to be hungry.” 

“Tt is all very bad and very foolish,” said 
Bella. ‘Why should you have these sleepless 
nights? It can’t be grief. You have nothing to 
grieve about. Your way lies clear before you. 
It is only a question of time.” 

“T suppose so,” assented Beatrix, “ but I can’t 
see myself happy in the future. I can’t believe 
in it. I feel as if all my life was to be spent in 
this loveless home, my father holding himself 
aloof from me—Cyril parted from me. How can 
I be sure that he will always love me—that I shall 
be the same to him two years hence that I am 
now? It is a long time.” 

“A long time to be parted, without even the 
privilege of writing to each other, certainly,” said 
Bella. “But there is no fear of any change in 
Mr. Culverhouse’s feelings. Think what a splen- 
did match you are for a poor curate.” 

“Why do you harp upon that string, Bella ?” 
cried Beatrix, angrily. ‘“ You know that if I marry 
Cyril, I shall forfeit my father’s fortune. Cyril 
knows it too. It is a settled thing. I shall go to 
him penniless.” 

“Qh no, you won't, dear. Things will never 
gosofarasthat. Your father will get reconciled 
to the idea of your marrying Mr. Culverhouse. 
You must both look forward to that.” 

“ We neither of us look forward to it. There 
is no question of fortune between us. Never 
speak of such a thing again, Bella, unless you wish 
to wound me. And now I am going to drive you 
to Great Yafford to do some shopping. We must 
buy some Christmas presents for your mamma 
and brothers and sisters.” 

“ Oh, Beatrix, you are too good !” 

Puck, the pony, was one of the finest specimens 
of his race, a thick-necked, stout-limbed animal, 
and a splendid goer. He would have dragged his 
mistress all round England, and never asked for 
a day’s rest. He never was sick nor sorry, as 
the old coachman said, approvingly, when sum- 
ming up Puck’s qualifications. On the other hand, 
he had a temper of his own, and if he was of- 
fended, he kicked. He would have destroyed 
a carriage once a week if he had got into bad 
hands. But he understood Beatrix, and Beatrix 
understood him, and every thing went smoothly 
between them. 

Great Yafford on a December afternoon was 
about as ugly a town as one need care to see, 
but it was busy and prosperous, and seemed to 
take an honest pride in its ugliness, so stoutly did 
its Vestry and Corporation oppose any movement 
in the direction of beauty. There was one street 
of ample breadth and length, intersected by a 
great many narrow streets. There was a grimy- 
looking canal, along which still grimier coal barges 
crept stealthily under the dull gray sky. There 
were great piles of building devoted to the pur- 
poses of commerce ; factories, warehouses, stores, 
gas-works, oil-works, soap-works, bone-works—all 
vying with one another in hideousness and in the 
production of obnoxious odors. 

Ugly as Great Yafford was, however, there was 
nothing Bella Scratchell enjoyed so much as a 
visit to Tower Gate—the broad street above named 
—and a leisurely contemplation of the well-fur- 
nished shop windows, where the fashions—as that 
morning received from Paris—were to be seen at 
will even by the penniless gazer. Banbury & 
Banbury’s, the chief drapers, afforded Bella as 
much delight as a lover of pictures derives from 
a noble gallery. She would have seen the Venus 
of Milo for the first time with less excitement 
than she felt on beholding “our latest novelties 
in Paris mantles,” or “our large importation in 
silks from the great Lyons houses.” — 

“Drive slowly, please, Beatrix,” said Bella, as 
they entered Tower Gate. “I should like to have 
a look at Banbury’s, though it can’t make any dif- 
ference to me, as I have bought my winter things.” 

“You can look as long as you like, Bella. I 
am going in to buy some gloves and a few little 
things. Perhaps you would like to go in with me ? 

“T should very much, dear. They have always 
such lovely things inside.” 

Puck was given over to the care of the groom, 
while the two young ladies went into Banbury’s. 
It was a very busy time just now. “Our latest 
novelties” were being scrutinized and pulled about 
by an eager throng of buyers, and the patience of 
the Banburys’ young men was tried to the verge 
of martyrdom by ladies who hadn’t quite made 
up their minds what they wanted, or whether 
they wanted any thing at all. An ordinary indi- 
vidual would have had ample time to study the 
humors of Banbury’s before being served, but 
Miss Harefield was known as an excellent custom- 
er, and the shop-walker was in a fever till he had 
found a young man to attend upon her. He was 
a pale young man, in whose face all the color had 
run into pimples, and he had a wild and worried 
look, which was not unnatural in a youth whose 
mind had been tortured by all kinds of fanciful 
objections to and criticisms upon Banbury’s stock, 
from nine o’clock that morning, and who had run 
to and fro over the face of Banbury’s, like a new 
Orestes driven by the Furies, in search of articles 
that never answered the requirements of his cus- 
tomers, proving always just a little too dear or too 








common, too thick or too thin, too dark or too 
light, too silky or too woolly, for the fair buyer. 
To this tormented youth Beatrix seemed an angel 
of light, so easily was she pleased, so quickly did 
she decide upon her purchases. She bought a 
dozen pairs of gloves, a pile of ribbons, laces, and 
other trifles, in the time that an elderly female in 
black a little lower down the counter devoted to 
the thrilling question of which particular piece 
out of a pile of lavender printed stuff would best 
survive the ordeal of the wash-tub. 

“What is your sister Clementina’s size?” in- 
quired Beatrix, looking over a box of gloves. 

“Oh, Beatrix, you mustn’t buy any for her,” 
whispered Bella. 

“Yes, I must. 
number.” 

“Six and three-quarters.” 

“The same as yours. I'll take a dozen of the 
six and three-quarters.” 

A large Honiton collar and cuffs, after the fash- 
ion of the period—a dark age in which rufflings 
and fichus and all the varieties of modern decora- 
tive art were unknown—were chosen for Miss 
Scales, neck ribbons for the women-servants, 
warm clothing for certain goodies in the village— 
a noble parcel altogether. The pale and haggard 
youth felt that he need not quail before the awful 
eye of Banbury when the day’s takings came to 
be summed up. 

After leaving Banbury’s, Miss Harefield drove 
to a chemist’s, and got out alone to make her pur- 
chases. 

“T couldn’t get what I wanted there,” she said, 
and then drove into one of the narrow streets and 
pulled up at another chemist’s. 

She went in this way to no less than six chem- 
ist’s shops, entering each alone, and remaining 
for about five minutes in each. She had a lot of 
little dainty sealed white parcels by the time she 
had finished this round. 

“Are you going to set up as a doctor?” Bella 
asked, laughing. 

“T have got what I wanted at last,” Beatrix 
answered, evasively. 

“ What can you have in all those little parcels?” 

“ Perfumery—in most of them. And now I am 
going to the Repository to buy something for your 
small brothers and sisters.” 

The Repository was a kind of bazar in Tower 
Gate, where there was a large selection of useless 
articles at any price from sixpence to a guinea. 
Beatrix loaded herself with popular parlor games, 
Conversation Cards, Royal Geographical Games, 
and Kings of England—games which no one but 
a driveling idiot would play more than once with- 
out being conscious of a tendency to softening of 
the brain—for the young Scratchells. She bought 
a handsome work-basket for the industrious house- 
mother. She bought scent bottles and thimble 
cases for the girls, knives and pocket-books for 
the boys. 

“Upon my word, Beatrix, you are too good,” 
exclaimed Bella, when she heard the destination 
of these objects. 

“Do you suppose that money can give me any 
better pleasure than to make other people happy 
with it, if I can?” answered Beatrix. “It will 
never make me happy.” 

(To BE OONTINUED.} 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JULY. 
Sunday, 29.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 


AUGUST. 
Sunday, 5.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 12.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 19.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, %4.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, 26.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue death of Dr. THoLvck, the Halle profess- 
or, removes one of the links which bound Amer- 
ican theologians of our time to Germany. So 
many of our best Christian teachers—Scuarr, 
Smita, Prentiss, A. A. Hopes, and others—had 
been his pupils that he was as near as any for- 
eigner could be one of ourselves. He spoke 
English in his family life, and was especially 
hospitable to American and English scholars. 
Dr. THOLUCE was born at Breslau in 1799. As 
was the case with his friends OLsHavseEN, JuLtIus 
MULLER, and RorgzE, his religious opinions were 
settled by the personal influence of a Moravian, 
Baron von Kottwitz. In 1824 he succeeded Dg 
Werte as Professor of Oriental Literature in 
the University of Berlin. In 1826 he followed 
Knapp in the chair of theology at Halle—a po- 
sition which he filled for fifty years. He quick- 
ly became a leader in what is known throughout 

ae as the revival of evangelical faith. To 
this revival he contributed much by his preach- 
ing, which was earnest and eloquent, and much 
by his personal intercourse with his students. 
He was the friend and counselor of his pupils 
and entered into the most affectionate social 
intercourse with them. In linguistic acquire- 
ments Dr. THOLUCK was especially eminent. 


| His pen = covered a broad field, and if not 


always complete, was yet so abundant in its re- 
sources as to make him one of the freshest and 
most suggestive of lecturers. His writings in- 
terest a reader more by the abundance of their 
matter than by the logical coherence of their 
thought. 

Like his predecessor, Knapp, Dr. THOLUCK was 
of feeble constitution, and preserved his health 
by constant exercise. THOLUCK’s walks were 
almost as famous as THOLUCK’s lectures. Al- 
ways accompanied by one or two companions, 
he spent these hours of recreation in impressin 
his convictions upon the young men of the uni- 
versity. He is best known in this country by 
his commentaries on the Psalms, the Gospel of 
John, the Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews, 
and Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. At the time 
of his death he had reached his seventy-eighth 
year. 


The monument to the late P. P. Biss was ded- 
icated in Rome, Pennsylvania, July 10, It stands 
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in the cemetery of that town. Messrs. Moopy, 
SANKEY, PELTZ, and Prerson performed the ded- 
icatory services. A great concourse of people 
—estimated to number 10,000—attended. The 
children of Mr. Buss, his mother and sister, and 
also the family of his wife, were present. 





The London Times supports with much vigor 
the recent decision of the 
mons against the Sunday opening of the muse- 
ums of that city. It denies the validity of the 
plea that the working classes have no other day 
on which to visit the museums. ‘It is scarcely 
too much to say,” is the assertion of the Times, 
“that the working classes have more opportu- 
nities of visiting such institutions than most 
other classes above them. By means of a vigor- 
ous agitation, they have succeeded in absolutely 
securing for themselves an idle Saturday after 
mid-day, and the professional man who can be 
quite sure of having nothing to do after twelve 
o’clock on Saturday is a peculiarly fortunate 
individual. It might be added that large num- 
bers of the working classes do not find it neces- 
sary to go to work on Monday morning.’”” The 
mnt he A in Parliament against the Sunday open- 
ing was surprisingly large. 





Some very interesting incidents in the pro- 
ceedings of the Presbyterian Alliance at Edin- 
burgh are reported. At noon on the 4th of 
July, when the delegates retired to the lunch- 
room, the anniversary of American independence 
was celebrated with as much spirit as would have 
been displayed by a company of Americans. Our 
national flag ornamented the room. The Earl of 
Kintore said: ‘The mother-land no more regrets 
the Declaration of Independence to-day than 
a father does his sons reaching their majority. 
England’s mother heart goes forth in gladness 
over the ag age! of her great son.”’ Chancel- 
lor CrosBy, Dr. M‘Cosu, and Pastor Monon, of 
Paris, also made speeches. The attendance of 
delegates at the Alliance reached to the number 
of several hundred. The next meeting will be 
held in Philadelphia, September, 1880. 


The Southern Presbyterian Assembly has de- 
finitively retired from the business of printing 
and manufacturing books and newspapers. The 
Executive Committee of Publication has issued 
proposals for the preparation of its works by 
contract. The house for the sale of books must 
be located in Richmond, Virginia. Recent trou- 
bles, growing out of the administration of their 
ween | establishment, have led the Southern 

resbyterians to change their policy. 








Mr. SPURGEON’S ill health has reached such a 
point that his physicians have forbidden him to 
make any engagements outside of his regular 
work as pastor of the Tabernacle. His son, 
THOMAS SPURGEON, who is pastor of a mission 
congregation in London, has sailed to Australia 
for rest and recuperation. 





Fifty thousand signatures have been secured 
to the petition for the repeal of the “ Public 
hen / Regulation Act.”” They are the signa- 
tures of Churchmen exclusively. The “Church 
Union” have resolved on resistance to the en- 
forcement of the act. 


The Rev. Dr. Leroy M. Vernon, superintend- 
ent of the American Methodist Missions in Italy, 
and a very intelligent observer of political events 
writes from Rome to the Christian Advocate of 
this city, in relation to the Clerical Abuses Bill 
which was defeated in the Italian Senate: ‘‘ More 
rigorous and extended legislation than that de- 
feated is already devised, and will soon be cer- 
tainly adopted, the government being resolved 
to avoid defeat, if need be, by creating several 
new Senators in harmony with the national as- 
pirations.”’ 





The session of the Irish Methodist Conference, 
which opened at Cork, June 20, was distinguish- 
ed by the fact that laymen appeared in it for the 
first time as members. The ministerial Confer- 
ence met first, and attended to matters purel 
ministerial ; in the mixed Conference which fol- 
lowed, the temporal affuirs of the Church were 
discussed and determined. 





Over fifty camp-meetings are announced for 
the month of August. Some are for the promo- 
tion of temperance; others, of Sunday-schools ; 
and still others, of general Christian progress. 
Among those which will be held at famous sum- 
mer resorts are ‘Thousand Island Park,” St. 
Lawrence River, August 1-6; Chautauqua Lake, 
New York, 4-23; Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
15-25 ; Sea Grove, Cape May, New Jersey, 16-19, 
At Chautauqua and Thousand Islands scientific 
conferences are also announced. 


The cathedral at Garden City, Long Island, to 
be erected by Mrs. A. T. STEWART as a memo- 
rial of her husband, will be 150 feet in length, 
and 96 feet wide across the transepts and porches. 
The spire will be 197 feet high. Below the or- 
gan and robing-room a mortuary chapel and 
crypt will be pre for the remains of Mr. 
Stewart. The chapel will be 37 feet long and 
20 feet wide. The belfry wil! contain a chime 
of thirteen bells. The estimated cost of the ca- 
thedral is $700,000. 


The fourth Council of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations met in Philadelphia, July 
10. Mr. B. F. Perxorro, late United States con- 
sul for Roumania, was appointed president. The 
retiring president, Mr. Lorn, presented as points 
of interest a more perfect union of Hebrew con- 
gregations, a better observance of the Sabbath 
and the migration of the persecuted Jews of 
Roumania to the United States. The formation 
of agricultural colonies of Roumanian Jews was 
cuapetes. The report of the Union Hebrew 
College showed an expenditure of $4555 durin 
the year. The Pe 2 wo union with the Board 
of Delegates of American Israelites was received 
with favor. Measures will be taken to effect it. 











An analysis of the vote by which Earl Har- 
ROWBY’s amendment to the Duke of Richmond’s 
Burials Bill was adopted, shows that 192 peers, 
or nearly one-half of the whole House, support- 
edit. Since the withdrawal of the bill, which 
postpones the whole subject until the next 
meeting of Parliament, the Liberation Society 
has met, and resolved : bg bm thanks are due 
to Earl GRANVILLE an rd Harrowsy for 


ritish House of Com- . 





their support of the principle of equality for all 
religious sects in the parish grave-yards; (2) 
that they understand the Peers now to accept 
this principle. 





The Protestant Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try is devoting $50,000 a year to the evangeliza- 
tion of the American Indians. In its mission to 
the Sioux there are eight American and two na- 
tive clergymen, twelve American and eighteen 
native catechists and helpers, and several hun- 
dred communicants. A large number of In- 
dians attended a convention at the Yankton 
Agency, Dakota Territory, June 25, over which 
Bishop Hare presided. 





At the recent annual meeting of the English 
Church Association (Low-Church) Canon RrLz 
read a carefully prepared paper on this question, 
** What practical course of action should now be 
taken to give effect to the various wy es on 
disputed points of ceremony in the Church ?”’ 
His answers, which were adopted by the Asso- 
ciation almost unanimously, were: (1) That the 
Association should not be dissolved ; (2) that its 
bishops be asked whether they intend to enforce 
the recent judgments of the courts and Privy 
Council; (3) that new lawsuits are not expedient; 
(4) that all attempts to alter the constitution of 
the court of appeals should be watched; (6) that 
special action should be taken to inform the 
public in relation to the recent judgments. The 
fifth suggestion only, which advised resistance 
to an increase of the powers of the Houses of 
Convocation, created a difference of opinion. 


COLLEGIATE ATHLETES. 


Tue second annual field meeting of the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association took place on 
Friday, July 6, at Mott Haven, on the grounds of 
the New York Athletic Club. The weather was 
charming, and the attendance fair, but not as 
large as was anticipated. The colars of Yale, 
Bowdoin, Wesleyan, Rutgers, Cornell, Trinity, 
Brown, Amherst, and Dartmouth were absent, and 
the burden of the play fell upon the shoulders of 
Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, and Prince- 
ton, and the efforts of their loyal sons carried the 
meeting to a successful termination. Of the fif- 
teen events set down for decision, four deserve 
special mention, particularly as three of them 
were won by the same individual, Mr. Horace H. 
Lee (University of Pennsylvania). The appear- 
ance of this gentleman on the cinder path intro- 
duced to the lovers of athletic sports in this vi- 
cinity a novice of great ability, and one in time, 
if all goes well with him, who must do much to 
show what can be well done by American college 
athletes. In the 100-yard dash Lee spurted the 
distance at a tremendous pace; and won by ten feet 
in the capital time of 10} seconds. In the run- 
ning broad leap Lrg again showed to advantage, 
carrying off the prize with the record of 19 feet 
7 inches—the best by several inches ever reached 
in this country. 

The quarter-mile race was won by G. M. Ham- 
mond, of Columbia, in. 54 seconds. In the 229- 
yard race Ler was again the victor, making the 
distance in 234 seconds. Our illustrations on 
page 580 will give our readers a better idea of 
the character of these sports than any verbal de- 
scription can convey. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A wipow in Baltimore put crape on her door. The 
oo remained there about a week before the landlord 
made bold to interrupt her grief, and when he entered, 
he found nothihg there but the house. Her grief was 
60 intense that she had inadvertently removed all the 
furniture. The debt of nature which had been paid 
was supposititious. The debt for rent remaing uncan- 
celed. Fan they say that women are not calcu- 
lated for b e88. 


The weather has nothing to do with the heat on a 
race-course, 








British butchers are as mad as hornets over the ar- 
rival of American beef, but still their customers con- 
tinue to remark, “ Hii take hanother steak hoff that 

erican hox.” 





A gentleman in Engiand committed suicide the oth- 
er day, and left a paper stating that he did 60 because 
his wife was a great deal too good for him. That's 
why the jury returned a verdict recording their opin- 
fon that deceased was of ‘‘an unsound state of mind.” 


THE SECRET. 


She gayly plucked a rose from out the flowers, 
And fastened it with deftness on my breast; 
I, stooping, thanked her ‘mid the hawthorn bowers— 
I may not tell the rest. 


Sty love trilled out an airy, lightsome tune, 
ig sweetly, as her fancy did suggest; 
Perbaps I interrupted her too soon— 

I may not tell the rest. 


She, laughing low, said ne'er a word to me, 

But upward held her face to be caressed ; 

The little birds that chirruped in the tree— 
P ce may tell the rest! 








A Fixtore.—An Irish soldier, being for the first time 
on guard, was thus accosted by a friend: “ What are 
e standing there for, Mike?” “Shure they tould me 

stand here for a centhury.” 





When does a man decline his own acquaintance ?— 
When he cuts himself. 





Two friends were passing a church one evening, 
when a strong smell of burning leather pervaded the 
air. “eran ate — = the odor of sanctity,” said 
one. D mus ” was the quick re; “fo 
it smells of soles.” 3 : ~ ’ 





The woman who neglects her husband's sh 
is not the wife of his teoemn a eet es 





A fashionable young lady oozes one of her false 
eyebrows in a church pew, and badly frightened a 

oung man next to her, who thought it was his mus- 
tachee 





A Yankee editor, in his financial article, says, ‘‘ Mon- 
ey is close, but not close enough to reach.” 





There was quite a company of fashionable guests 
sitting round the table after dinner, who happened to 
a as to the date of a certain event of which 
been talking, when the host's eight-year- 
old son attempted to expedite the solution of the 

iblem by suddenly asking, ‘Why, marnoma, what 
} waa was it you washed me ?” 
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XATTLE RAID ON 
THE DANUBE 
be 


lous scene rep 


-~ 


Ovr readers 
ested in the cu 
resented in the accompanying 
A party of Bashi- 


and Cireassians, those 


will inter- 


engraving 
Bazouk 


stants of the Turk 


lawless 


ery] 
in the present struggle with 
Russia, have organized a cat- 
tle raid on the Roumanian 


te Nicopolis. The 


been not to pos 


shore opposl 


difficulty has 


sess themselves of their prey, 
but to convey it across the 
rive The oxen are tied with 
ropes fastened to their horns, 
or round the heads and 
necks i longer and stouter 
cable, whic ittached to 
the stern of the boats contain- 
ing the m 1 Each boat 


it fifty animals, 


which are arranged in pairs 
i ethet The poor 
b s \ into the wa- 
ter, and forced to swim a dis- 
tance of half a mile, or per- 
haps more, in which they often 
et entangled by the ropes, 
nd many are drowned. Out 
of 400, in one instance, only 
183 arrived safely at the op- 
posite bank 

The Bashi- Bazouks, who 
play such an important part 





i ll the warfare carried on 
Curkey, are the irregular 
ps gathered together from 

mong t vild tribes that 
fest certain portions of the 

Sultan’s dominions Very few 

f them, however, are Euro- 
in, th majority coming 
im the pashalies of Asiatic 

Turkey | por the outbreak 

of trouble in any part of the 

empire, orde! ire Sent from 

Constantmople to the govern 

ors of vil vets, or pl winces, to 

pply a vertain number of 
men, and money is sent to 
them for the purpose. The 
usual thing then generally 
take plac the governors 
pply tot chiefs of tribes, 
nd between the governors 
nd the chiefs the money is 
bsorbed, and the recruits get 
little or none The Bashi- 

Bazouks furnish some small 

eavalry contingents, but are, 

for the 1 t part, badly arm 
ed and iplined, and 
! i twainst) insur- 

ee quit unht to 
take part lar military 
operatior thr open field, 

Witl | id allowed ra- 

tic ‘ ly, they main- 

tuin t mselves by plunder, 
nd tl that they are 

! plish raiders, 

Ch nal tanding between 

the B: sazouwks and their 

leade is generally bad, and 
frequently they throw off all 
straint, and burn and pillage 

ll During the Cri- 

i 1 Ww re were 30,000 

Bashi-Bazouks in the field, 

ind as they were then under 


the command of 


English offi- 
ted to severe 












































ipline, they became in 

IV Case ood soldiers, and 
engl i mportant service 
to the cau for which they 
fouyht Naturally, however, 
tl ure wild and turbulent 

ot. n | suitable only’ 
for that kit f irregular war- 

re Which the Russians in- 
rust tot cir Cossack troops. 

Phe ¢ i insa ¢ perhaps 
the h t portant among the 
irre troops in the army 
of the Sultan, on aeecount of 
the bit hatredl which they 
bear to Russia The origi- 
nal home of this people was 
amo t ferti ilievs of 
the Ca where, intreneh- 
ed behi the natural defenses 
f their beloy mountains, 
they bade detiance to the 
world, Gradually, however, a 
eries of struggles with Rus- 
sia weakened their power, and 
in 1864, ter centuries of 
gallant resistance, they were 
compelled to lay down their 
arms before their Muscovite 
enemies. The Russians are 


notoriously a race that declines 
to be controlled by conscien- 
tious seruples, and they cle ter- 


mined to drive the Circassians completely away | happy tribes endeavored to gain a restitution of 


from their mountain fastnesses. The order was 
given that they should move, and land was offered 
them in the low steppes of Russia. The unfor 
tunate ti , however, were so wedded to their 
mountain homes that they dared to disobey the 
commands of their conquerors. Then followed a 
series of the most atrocious massacres, and finally 
the Circassians, to the number of 300,000, were 


driven from their native valleys, 
Among the other devices by which these un- 


their rights was an appeal to the sympathy of the 
English nation, couched in the following terms: 
“Our most humble petition to Her Magnificent Maj- 


esty the Queen and Emperor (sic) of England is to the 
effect that: 


! 


“It is now more than eighty years since the Russian | 
government is unlawfully striving to subdue and an- | 


nex to its dominions Circassia, which, since the crea- 


tion of the world, has been our home and country. It | 


slaughters like sheep the children, helpless women, and | Jost in battle, 
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A CATTLE RAID ON THE DANUBE—CIRCASSIANS AND 


heads with the bayonet like melons: and there is no 
of oppression or cruelty which is beyond the pale of civ- 
jlization and humanity, and which defies description, 
that it has not committed. We have not, from father to 
son, at the cost of our lives and property, refrained from 
opposing the tyrannical acts of the government in de- 
fenseof ourcountry, which is dearer to us than our lives. 

sutduring the last year or two it has taken advantageof 
a famine, caused by a drought with which the Almighty 
visited us, as well as by its own ravages; and it has 
occasioned us great distress by its severe attacks by 
sea and land. Many are the hess which have been 
from hunger in the mountains, from 


old men that fall into its hands, It rolls about their | destitution on the sea-coast, and from want of skill at 


act | 


| order to repel the brutal attacks of the Russian gov- 


yi ¥ the 
and grace of the governments, t 
to invoke our right in the pa 
universe, of Him who has confidec 
ereignty, strength, and power for 
tectlag the weak. 
“ April 9, 1864.” 
Nothing, however, W 
the relief of the sufferers; 5" 


sea. We therefore invoke the mediation and precious 
assistance of the British government and people—the 
guardian of humanity and the centre of justice—in 


ernment on our country, and save our country and na- 
tion together. But if it is not possible to afford this 
help for the preservation of our country and race, then 
we pray to be afforded facilities for removing to a 
place of safety our helpless and miserable children and A «oto meas 
women, that are perishing by the brutal attacks of the | ernment took immediate 1 
enemy, a8 well as by the effects of famine. And if | onization, and raised nearly 4 
neither of these two requests is taken into considera- | sr reli f Their emigration t 
tion, and if in our helpless condition we are utterly | their relief. son 1 
annihilated, notwithstanding our appeals to the mercy | on steadily from the ye 


as dond 
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were both of good workman 
ship, and the eyes of the men 
quite glistened with delight as 
they were handed round, and 
I saw that I was now regarded 
with greater respect. They 
in their turn showed me their 
weapons, which were all flint 
and steel locks, but exquisite- 
ly worked, and inlaid with sil- 
ver, They also brought out 
some chain armor which had 
been worn by their fathers, 
and which seemed to be con- 
sidered almost sacred. My 
gun was handed back with as 
much care as a mother would 
handle her first-born babe. 
The conversation turned upon 
the history of their race, but 
they did not seem to know any 
thing beyond their grandfa- 
thers. Their hate of the Rus- 
sians was something intense, 
and I pity any of that nation 
that may have the misfortune 
to fall into their hands.” 

As an irregular soldier, the 
Circassian has not probably 
an equal in any country. He 
is sober, abstemious, inured 
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to fatigue and privation; and 
when setting out upon an ex- 
pedition, he rarely burdens 
himself with any other stock 
of provisions than a bag of 
adjikha (millet), and a leath 
ern bottle full of skhou, a kind 
of sour milk. With whatever 
else is necessary he supplies 
himself on the way. A shel- 
tered nook in a rock serves 
him as a bed, and his ¢ehaouka 
(mantle) answers all the pur- 
poses of a blanket. This gar- 
ment is superior to any thing 
in the way of a covering known 
to the European soldier, At 
the same time, no invention 
for the feet surpasses the Cir 
cassian’s sandals of untanned 
leather. These enable him to 
accomplish a long day’s march 
with the least possible incon- 
venience, or to climb with ease 
the steep sides of his native 
mountains. 

All the movements of the 
Circassian warrior are accom- 
plished with marvelous ra- 
pidity and a cunning that 
nothing can surpass. Always 
accustomed to the serious dis- 





3 advantage of a scarcity of 


powder, every effort is made 
and every danger risked to 
- obtain supplies of this ma- 
terial; and so economical is 
> he of it that he rarely or nev- 
er wastes a shot. These wild 
mountaineers have acquired a 
== precision of aim that appears 
almost marvelous, Their life 
has been spent in warfare, and 
constant practice has taught 
them to bring down an enemy 
with unerring certainty while 
— riding at full gallop. The 
Circassians are the most per- 
fect horsemen in the world. 
Man and beast seem to under- 
stand each other, and move 
and act in perfect harmony. 
The incredible ease, activity, 
and address shown by a Cir 
~ cassian and his steed can only 
—_— be appreciated when seen. 
~ A modern writer, whose 
study of the Circassians has 
been made among the wild 
scenes of their own mountain- 
ous country, thus speaks of 
their wonderful method of car- 
rying on the perpetual warfare 
= that exists between them and 
——=S= their ancient enemies, the Cos- 
sacks: “Not only will this 
7 modern centaur send a ball to 
= its destination with fearful 
accuracy, at full gallop, but 
quick as thought he will fling 
his body under the belly of his 
horse to avoid the fire of his 
adversary, or, placing the poor 
. animal between himself and 
nace the expected bullet, he will 
: grasp its mane with one hand, 
and accompany the well-train- 
ed companion of his toils and 
— dangers in its impetuous 
bounds over the rugged sur- 
face of its native mountains, 
and, when out of danger, again 
vault into the saddle at the 








SHIBAZOUKS RETURNING WITH THEIR 


shall not cease | 
Lord Of the | 


Our Majesty soy. 
PUrpoge of pro- 


Y England for 
e Turkish fov- 
‘ for the ir col- 
ton dollars for 
urkey has gone 
™ the present 


day. They have made their way into Turkey in 
Europe, and are scattered about Roumelia and 
also north of the Balkans, but their principal lo- 
cation is along the coast of the Black Sea. They 
have grouped themselves into villages here and 
there, and dwell in houses built of wattles and 
mud, with either tile or reed roofs, and which 
are generally hidden as much as possible from 
view by the choice of the site and by trees and 
| Shrubs, Their dwellings are devoid of furniture, 
and have a door, an extremely small window in 


SPOILS. 


one corner, and a chimney. The Circassians are 
all of the Mohammedan faith, and the great am- 
bition of the villagers is to establish a mosque in 
each of their small communities. They cultivate 
the land, but in a very lazy and careless manner, 
preferring to supply themselves with the neces- 
saries of life as far as possible by theft. The 
animating thought of their lives is revenge upon 
Russia, and war is the one subject upon which 
they evince any enthusiasm. Colonel Baker, in 
his work upon Turkey, gives the following de- 








scription of his visit to a Circassian village in 
Turkey : 

“The chief was away, but I was received with 
great civility by some of the inhabitants, and led 
to an empty house, which soon became crowded 
with male villagers, some of them old and digni- 
fied men who had seen many a fight against the 
Russians in their mountain homes of the Cau- 
casus. As soon as I was seated, I saw all eyes 
turned upon my gun and pistols, and I was po- 
litely requested to offer them for inspection. They 





same breathless speed. The 
reader may therefure picture 
to himself the resistless im- 
petuosity of a headlong charge 
of these flying horsemen of the mountains, sweep- 
ing like an avalanche on some devoted body of 
their country’s foes beneath them, at the same 
moment making the heights around re-echo with 
their fearful war-cry, discharging their carbines 
with fearful effect on coming to close quarters, 
while the stout staves of the Cossack lances that 
oppose their course are severed like reeds by the 
vigorous and skilfully directed blows of their ad 
mirably tempered blades, They will cut their 
way through an entire battalion, throw a whole 


oe, 
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column into diserder, and then as suddenly dis- 
appear through the yawning portals of some 
mountain gorge, or beneath the everlasting shad- 
ows of their own primeval forests, before the 
smoke of their last volley or the dust raised in 
their wild fray has cleared off, and before their 
panic-stricken foes, in spite of their most strenu- 
ous efforts, have been able to bring their artillery 
to bear on the fierce band, which, although com- 
ing upon them and disappearing with the rapidity 
of a clap of thunder, leave yet a fearful memento 
of their prowess behind them in the scattered 
bodies of their enemies that every where cover 
the ground.” 

On the side of the Turk the Circassian fights 
con amore, and exhibits a fury to which men can 
only be aroused when attacking the despoilers of 
their homes. The experience of the Russians is 
different. Not long ago fifty car-loads of Circas- 
sians in chains passed eastward through Roumania 
on tlieir way to Siberia. The crime of these men 
was the abstraction of the bullets from their car- 
tridges during the recent exchange of shots be- 
tween the river pickets. Impressed into the Rus- 
sian army through the fact of their having remain- 
ed on Russian soil, the Circassians refuse to war 
against their co-religionists and against the power 
that has given succor to their relatives and friends. 
It is said that the first important victory gained 
by the Turks over the Russians will insure the de- 
sertion of every Circassian in the Muscovite ranks. 


CARITA, 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Avruor or “ THe Curonio.es or Cartinerorp,” “ In- 
novgntT,” “Squire Arpen,” “Tue PERPETUAL 
Curate,” ‘‘ OmBRA,” ETO., ETO, 











CHAPTER XL. 
TWO—PARTED, 


Tus early summer had been a time of little 
pleasure to any one in the Square. Every thing 
had seemed to go wrong from the day Miss Cher- 
ry went dolefully away, crying with wonder and 
disappointment to think that her darling should 
have been so unkind to her, and her brother fall- 
en so completely out of her influence. Very 
hopefully she had come, prepared to do her duty, 
and sure at least of Cara’s sweet society and com- 
fort; but as she drove away from the door Miss 
Cherry felt that this society was over forever. 
She had trusted in “the child” from Cara’s ear. 
liest days, and now the child shut up her heart, 
and would not, even after all she had seen with 
her own eyes, confide in her. She saw now how 
it was going to be. James would marry “that 
woman”—which was the bitter name by which 
gentle Miss Cherry, so full of kindly charity, had 
been driven by suspicion to call Mrs. Meredith 
—and Cara would fall away from her own rela- 
tions, and estrangement and doubt would take 
the place of affection. Oh, that we had never 
seen them! Miss Cherry said to herself, mean- 
ing the Meredith family generally—that “ elderly 
siren” who had bewitched James, and that har- 
um-scarum son who had persuaded Cara to bind 
herself to him without telling her nearest rela- 
tions. For Edward, Miss Cherry had a certain 
kindness. He had been very kind; he had be- 
haved as young men used to do (she thought), as 
was becoming and respectful, and he too had 
been disappointed and wounded by the strange 
secrecy of the young pair, who had no motive to 
make them so desirous of concealing their en- 
gagement. Why should they conceal it? This 
was the most provoking, the most exasperating, 
feature of all; there was no reason for conceal- 
ment—the parents on either side would have 
been willing enough—no one would have thrown 
any obstacles in their way. Why had they made 
a mystery of it? And James? Miss Cherry 
went down to the country with a sad heart. But 
it pained her infinitely to answer those questions 


which Miss Charity insisted upon having replies 
She could censure them herself in the re- 
cesses of her own bosom; but to hear others 
find fault with them was more than Miss Cherry 


to. 


could bear. 


“You see I have got well without you,” Miss 
“I hope you have done as well 
for James and his daughter, Cherry, as nature, 


Charity said. 


without any assistance, has done for me,” 


“Oh, they are very well, thank you,” said Miss 
“Cara has a headache 
sometimes ; but all girls have headaches—and as 


Cherry, with a tremor. 


for James, he is in perfect health,” 
“*T was not thinking of his health. 
about the other matter ?” 


“You know -her husband died,” said Miss 


Cherry, somewhat dreamily, 


“What has that to do with it? A woman 
without a husband has just as much need to be 
What are 
I don’t understand you 


circumspect as a woman with one. 
you insinuating, Cherry ? 
to-day ?” 


“Why should I insinuate, and what can I 
James was going away, because he could 
not make up his mind to give up going to her; 


say? 
but now—he means to stay.” 

“So that is it!” said Miss Charity. 
scrupulous niece. 
ishment and amusément. 


is! These men with broken hearts are incroyable, 
Cherry. And will she have him, I wonder ?” 


“Have him?” Miss Cherry echoed, with some- 


thing which from her gentle lips was like scorn. 


She was oversevere in this case as naturally as 
“ She 


in other cases she was overcharitable. 


had not seen her husband for I don’t know how 
many years; there can not be any very great 
grief on his account, And James goes there— 
every night.” 





Is all safe 


She was 
not quite decorous in all her ways, but took the 
privilege of her age, and often shocked her more 
She uttered a sound which 
was not unlike a low whistle of mingled aston- 
“So that is what it 





“ Ah! but I wonder if they'll care to marry,” 
said the old lady. “That’s different; I should 
think they would prefer not to marry.” 

“ Aunt Charity! James may be weak, but he 
is not wicked. He would not do such a thing.” 

“ You are a little old maid, and you don’t know 
any thing about it,” cried Miss Charity, peremp- 
torily. She was an old maid herself, to speak by 
the book, but she thought she did understand. 
Miss Cherry said nothing of her other trouble. 
She went and got her knitting meekly, and set- 
tled down in th:' old way as if she had never left 
the Hill. Wel: it was home, and this was her 
natural life; bt when her old aunt, who was 
now quite stromg again, went briskly out to the 
garden to look ¢fter the flowers and her garden- 
er, Miss Cherry let her hands fall into her lap, 
and felt the stillness penetrate to her soul. The 
troubles of the Square; the commotions and dis- 
pleasures ; Cara, who would not open her heart; 
saucy Oswald, who smiled in her face and defied 
her; poor Edward, with his disappointment ; and 
even James, who, according to all appearance, was 
going to marry again—how angry she had been 
with them! How she had felt their different 
faults, crying to herself bitterly over them—and 
yet how she missed them! That was life; this— 
this was home, which was quite a different thing. 
It was very wicked of her, very ungrateful to 
God, who had given her such a lovely house, such 
a good, kind aunt, nobody to trouble or disturb 
her; very ungrateful, very wicked. Had she not 
every thing that heart could desire, and peace 
and quiet to enjoy it? Miss Cherry acknowledged 
all this—and cried. How still it was! nothing 
moving, nothing happening; and yet, ungrateful 
woman, to be so well off and not to appreciate it! 
What could she wish for more? Indeed, Mrs. 
Burchell thought that she had a great deal too 
much, and that it was sinful for an unmarried 
woman without a family to be so well off as Miss 
Cherry was. 

Meantime Cara, left alone in the Square, fell 
into all the melancholy of her beginning. Os- 
wald still came to see her from time to time in 
the morning, confiding to her all the steps of his 
progress, and receiving sometimes her sympathy, 
sometimes reproof, sometimes what they both 
called “advice.” Though she had very good 
cause to be angry with him, yet it was very diffi- 
cult to be angry with Oswald ; for though he was 
so self-regarding, he was too light-hearted to be 
stigmatized with the harsher quality of selfish- 
ness, It came to the same thing often, but yet 
the name seemed too harsh. And he was Cara’s 
only friend. She had not had time to form many 
acquaintanceships, and she was too shy to go by 
herself to return the calls, or even to accept the 
invitations of the people she did know. How 
was she to go any where? Her father took no 
interest, asked no questions, and Mrs. Meredith 
was no longer the confidante of every thing that 
happened, to arrange all for her. Therefore she 
refused the invitations, and shrank more and 
more into her corner. Between her and Mrs. 
Meredith a great gulf had risen, Who had 
caused it or what had caused it, no one could 
tell; but there it lay, separating them, causing 
embarrassment when they met, and driving them 
daily further and further apart. Mrs. Meredith 
was as angry with Cara as Miss Cherry was. She 
saw no sense, no meaning, in the concealment 
which she too believed in; and it had done a 
positive wrong to Edward, who never, she felt 
sure, would have permitted himself to go so far 
had the position been definitely settled. Edward 
had resumed his work with greater energy than 
ever. He was going forward now for his final 
examination, after which very little interval was 
left. His mother could not think of it without 
tears. One of her two boys was thus lost to her 
—the half of her fortune, so to speak, and more 
than the half, for Edward had gradually assumed 
all the kindly offices which Oswald had been too 
much self-occupied to undertake—and it was all 
Cara’s fault. Thus they blamed each other, not 
saying a word except in their own hearts, as 
women will do, I suppose, till the end of time. 
Mrs. Meredith would have allowed, had you pressed 
her, that Oswald too was wrong ; but in her heart 
she never thought of his fault, only of Cara’s. It 
was Cara who had done it. A little frankness on 
her part, natural confidence in one who was to be 
her mother, and who was so willing (Mrs. Mere- 
dith said to herself with genuine feeling) to ac- 
cept that office, and care for the child and her 
comforts ; how much evil might have been avoid- 
ed had Cara possessed this quality, so winning in 
young people! Then Oswald would have been 
drawn closer to, instead of separated, as he now 
seemed, from, his family; then Edward would 
have checked himself in time, and his thoughts 
would have travelled in some other direction. 
All Cara’s fault! With a real ache in her heart 
at the thought of the mischief done, this was 
what the elder woman thought. So that, when 
Cara withdrew, wounded and sad and angry at 
the position in which she found herself, Mrs. 
Meredith made no effort to call her from her re- 
tirement. She was full of many reflections and 
questions of her own, and surely it was the part 
of the children to inform her of every thing, to 
seek her consent, to conciliate her, not hers to 
do all this to them. 

As for Edward, he went no more to the house 
in which he had spent so many happy hours. 
Looking back at tlm now, how happy they 
seemed! No cloud seemed to have been on his 
sky when he sat there, by the light of Cara’s 
lamp, reading to her, seeing her through all his 
reading, feeling the charm of her presence. In 
reality they had been full of very mingled pleas- 
ure, and often the bitterness involved had over- 
balanced the sweetness; but he did not remem- 
ber that, now that they were past—they seemed 
have been all happ‘ness, a happiness lost for- 
ever. He made up for the loss, which seemed to 
have impoverished his whole life, by work. For- 
tunately he had lost ground which had to be re- 
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covered now, if he was to carry out his original 
intention about India, and he gave himself up 
to this with something like passion. All the 
evening through, in those hours which he used 
to spend with Cara, he worked, deadening him- 
self, stupefying himself with this like a narcotic, 
exciting his brain to take the part of a counter- 
irritant against his heart. Now and then, if the 
poor young fellow paused for a moment, a sud- 
den softness would steal over him, a recollection 
of the room next door, with Miss Cherry counting 
her stitches on the other side of the fire, and the 
soft rose reflection on Cara’s white dress, How 
could he defend himself against these remem- 
brances? All at once, while his eyes were fixed 
on his book, this scene would come before him, 
and lines of exasperating verse would tingle 
through him, reminding him of Elaine, and how 
she “loved him, with that love which was her 
doom.” Thus some malicious spirit played upon 
the boy— 

*“*T loved you, and my love had no return, 

And therefore my true love has been my death.” 
No, he thought, with a faint half smile, it would 
not be his death. If such things happened once, 
they did not happen now. It was not so easy to 
die. A man had got to live and make the best 
of it—to forget what was so near to him, yet so 
unattainable, and fix his thoughts on law cases 
instead. This was the modern form of tragedy. 
To go and work, and to live, and do as other men 
did, yet never be as other men. Who does not 
know the poignant yet sweet misery that is in 
that thought? never to be as other men; to car- 
ry the wound all through one’s life; to be struck 
with a delicate arrow which would vibrate in the 
wound forever! And then, with renewed zeal, 
he would plunge into his work. What notes he 
made, what reports he drew out, digests of the 
dreariest books, accounts of the dullest trials! 
I think he liked the dullest best. Any thing that 
was interesting, any thing that had any humanity 
in it, seemed, by some strange by-path or other, 
to take him back to Cara. Poor boy! And then, 
when it suddenly occurred to him that Cara was 
alone on the other side of the wall, the book 
would fall out of his hand or the pen from his 
fingers, She was alone, as he was alone. Oswald, 
who ought to bear her company, was away some- 
where following his own fancies; her aunt was 
gone, and her father was here. Then Edward 
trembled in mind and in body under the force of 
the temptation to go to her, to cheer her, what- 
ever might happen to him. He seemed to see 
her, lonely in a corner. She had not even work 
to do, as he had, to force her from herself. Haw 
the poor boy’s heart would beat! But then, if 
she were his, he knew he would not fear soli- 
tude, nor dislike having nothing to do; to think 
of her would keep him happy. And perhaps if 
she loved Oswald as Edward loved her— This 
thought stung him back to his work again with 
greater energy than ever. Most likely she loved 
her solitude, which was sweet with recollections. 
Then there would break through all his law and 
all his labor a violent hot pulse of resentment. 
For Oswald’s sake, who went wandering about, 
gay and light-hearted, from club to club, from 
dinner to dinner, and had not so much gratitude, 
so much decency, as to give one evening out of a 
dozen to her! 

But Cara, as the reader knows, had not the 
consolation with which Edward credited her. 
Happiness of all kinds, she thought, had deserted 
her forever. There was not even a fire to keep 
her company, to make her an imitation of a com- 
panion. If one could choose the time to be un- 
happy, it would be always best in winter, when 
one can cower over the glow of the fire, and get 
some comfort out of the warmth. It was like 
stealing away her last friend from her, to take 
away her fire. When she sat in her usual place, 
the dark fire-place seemed to glare at her like a 
kind of grave. And when she sat at the window, 
all the evening lights got into her eyes and drew 
tears, so sweet were they and wistful, even though 
it was but a London sky. Cara had once read a 
foolish little poem somewhere, in which the twi- 
light was embodied in the form of a poor girl 
looking stealthily in at the open windows to look 
for her lost lover, and sighing when she could 
not find him. At her age allegory is still beau- 
tiful; and the very dimness shadowed into vision- 
ary form about her, looking for something. For 
what? For happiness that was lost and could 
not be found again, never could be found. She 
did not think any longer, as she had done at first, 
with a half-superstitious tremor, of her mother, 
who might be about, looking at her with anxious, 
spiritual eyes, unable to make herself known. It 
was a lower level of thought upon which the girl 
had fallen ; she had strayed from the high vision- 
ary ground, and had begun to think of herself. 
She wanted some one near, some voice, some 
touch, some soft words breaking the stillness; 
but these sweetnesses were not for her. By turns 
she too would study like Edward. But then she 
had no occasion to study; there was no bond of 
duty upon her. She read “Elaine” over again, 
poring over her book in the twilight, which was a 
congenial light to read by; and the same words 
which pursued Edward, went thrilling through her 
also like the note of a nightingale floating through 
the dark—* Loved him, with that love which was 
her doom.” But how fortune favored Elaine! 
what an end was hers! whereas there was noth- 
ing wonderful about poor little Cara, only a fool- 
ish mistake which she could not set right, which 
nobody cared enough about her to set right, and 
which must mar her whole life, without remedy. 
The house was quite still, as it had been before 
Miss Cherry came—but worse than that ; for then 
there was no imbroglio, no web of falsehood, 
about her poor little feet. Things had grown 
worse and worse for her as the days went on. 
She wrote little formal letters to the Hill, saying 
that she and papa were quite well. She went 
out to take a walk every day with nurse, and ac- 
cording to the orders of that authority. She ask- 





ed cook what there was to be for dinner, and 
agreed to it whatever it was. She made her fa- 
ther’s coffee in the morning, and was very quiet, | 
never disturbing him, saying Yes or No when he | 
asked her any question, and sat at the other end 
of the table when he dined at home. He thought 
she was a very good little girl—not so clever as 
he had expected ; but children so often grow up 
different from their promise—a very good little 
girl of the old-fashioned type, made to be seen 
and not heard. He had never been used to her, 
and did not require his child to sympathize with 
him or amuse him, as some men do, and his mind 
was full of other things. It did occur to him, as 
the summer went on, that she was pale. “I think 
you ought to see Maxwell, Cara,” he said; “you 
are looking very colorless. Write a little note, 
and ask him to come to put you to rights.” 

“T am quite well, papa—I don’t want Mr. Max- 
well or any one.” 

“Well, if you are sure; but you look pale. I 
will speak to Mrs. Meredith, and see what she 
thinks.” Cara felt a sensation of anger at this 
suggestion. She denied again, with much ear- 
nestness, that there was any thing the matter 
with her; and though the heat of her reply al- 
most roused her father to real consideration, it 
did not, after all, go quite so far as that. He 
went to his library, and she to her drawing-room, 
The morning was the cheerful time of her day. 
It was the hour for Oswald, who came in, quite 
pleasantly excited, and told her of the expedition 
he was going to make into the country on the 
chance of having an interview and explanation 
with his Agnes. Cara thought this was a very 
good thing to do. “She ought to know exactly 
what you feel about her,” she said; “and, oh! 
Oswald, you ought to tell every body, and make 
an end of all these mysteries.” 

“That is one word for her and two for your- 
self, Cara,” he said, laughing. ‘ You want to be 
free of me. But no, wait just a little longer. 
Look here, I will send you the Vita Nuova, and 
there you will see that Dante had a screen to 
keep people from suspecting that it was Beatrice.” 

“T will not be your screen,” said Cara, with 
energy. “It is wicked of you to speak so.” 

“Why, it is in the Vita Nuova /” said Oswald, 
with indignant innocence. “ But never mind; it 
will be over directly; and you shall come and 
see her, and help us. My mother must come too.” 

“T am glad of that. I am sure that Mrs. Mer- 
edith would go to-day if you were to ask her.” 

“Not to-day; let us get our holiday first. I 
want to see her blush and her surprise as she 
sees me; but after that you shall see how good 
and reasonable and correct I shall be.” 

He went away smiling. It was June, and the 
very atmosphere was a delight. He had bright- 
ened Cara for the moment, and she stepped out 
upon the balcony and breathed the sweet air, 
which was sweet even there. Oswald thought 
she was looking after him as he walked away, 
and was flattered by Cara’s affection. And other 
people thought so too. As she looked down into 
the Square she caught the eyes of Edward, who 
had just come out, and who took it for granted 
that this was alittle overflowing of tenderness 
on her part, a demonstration of happy love. He 
looked up at her almost sternly, she thought, but 
he did not mean it so. He had grown pale and 
very serious these last few weeks. And he took 
off his hat to her without a word. Cara went in 
again as if she had received a blow. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands and cried. Oh, 
if it really was in the Vita Nuova, Cara hoped 
the lady who was the screen for Beatrice did not 
feel it as she did. And what did it matter ?—that 
lady, whoever she was, must have been dead for 
hundreds of years. But she was alive, and this 
falsehood imbittered her whole life. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





EASTERN CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS. 


Tue Eastern Christians, whose future fate rests, 
in a great degree, upon the result of the Rus- 
sian invasion, are the fragments of that power- 
ful Church which, in the seventh century, ruled 
Syria, Constantinople, Egypt, and even Italy, and 
whose various sects and creeds were nearly lost 
in the general conquests of the Saracens. The 
Greeks still retained at Constantinople their cen- 
tral shrine; the Egyptians, Syrians, and Arme- 
nians were lost in the wide inundation of the 
Mussulmans. The Christian faith nearly perish- 
ed. Of its fragments, spared by the invaders, 
but held for eight centuries in a degrading bond- 
age, the patriarchates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
and Antioch, of the Greek faith, still have a faint 
existence ; the Armenians are yet active and in- 
telligent ; some Roman Catholics, or sects owing 
obedience to the papal see, are found in the Le- 
vant; in Persia the Nestorian and other creeds 
are observed; and the discord of the Oriental 
Christians has outlived their fall from opulence 
and power. The Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
most powerful of the Eastern bishops, under 
Turkish protection, rules over the greater part of 
the Christians of Turkey, and has or had juris- 
diction over 108 dioceses, of which a portion are 
apparently nominal, Sixteen of them are in 
Asia. The Patriarch of Alexandria controls a 
few bishoprics in Africa. The Patriarch of An- 
tioch, the only true successor of St. Perer, gov- 
erns twenty bishoprics in Syria and the interior 
countries. He resides at Damascus. The Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, the feeblest of his fellow-prel- 
ates, usually lives at Constantinople, and is main- 
tained in ease by the charitable offerings of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

The Greek subjects of the Porte are supposed 
to number 6,000,000 ; their priests are numerous, 
but not often highly educated ; their monasteries 
abound throughout the Levant. On the coast of 
Macedonia rises the famous “Holy Mountain,” 
the classic Mount Athos, to the height of 6000 feet, 
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and often even in August its lofty peak is crown- 
ed with snow. Its monasteries, like small cities, 
cover its sides, and have been, in general, spa 

by Turks and Crusaders, but not by the natural 
principle of decay. The monks, once apparently 
intelligent, fond of collecting books, and possibly 
even of writing them, have sunk into indolence. 
Their religion is a nasal intonation of “— 
forms. Only a few can read and write. e 
rich treasures of their libraries have been dissi- 
pated by their ignorance ; the baker of a convent 
has lighted his fires with the leaves of its manu- 
scripts ; a “scolia of Homer” has served for fish- 
ing bait; and the rarest of literary possessions 
have melted away in dust and filth. Yet, in gen- 
eral, the Greek clergy and people of the East are 
not unintelligent ; their influence over the Bulga- 
rians and Roumelians has been excellent; they 
have planted schools and founded commercial 
houses; their keen love of trade is every where 
the path to wealth, and often the intelligent 
Greek merchant will devote even during his life- 
time large sums of money to endow a school or 
college. The story of the Greek brothers Zost- 
mas, or ZostmanIs, is illustrative of this intellect- 
ual race. They were seven in number, merchants 
and traders, who had made a vow to live unmar- 
ried and devote their fortunes to the good of their 
country and of mankind. They spent yearly large 
sums in educating Greek youths in foreign coun- 
tries, published the finest editions of the classics, 
or encouraged contemporary authors to write and 
publish, established printing-presses, and ad- 
vanced knowledge. They gave $60,000 annually 
to the schools of Yanina, their native city. Yet 
they lived with extreme simplicity in the midst of 
great wealth; a little cheese, a few olives, were 
their daily fare. They shrank from all public no- 
tice; their good deeds were done, as far as possi- 
ble, in secret ; and when the Russian Czar would 
have shown them some public honors at St. Pe- 
tersburg, where several of the brothers were stay- 
ing, they modestly left the city to avoid his atten- 
tions. The last of the eminent brothers died in 
1842, and their example of classic virtue shows 
that the genius of Greece has not wholly faded 
from its sacred soil. Other Greek merchants 
have been almost as generous as the ZosmMmaDIs ; 
and the Paska.is, of Moscow, and SanrTeE to, of 
Trieste, have, among many others, given large 
endowments to the Greek public schools. 

Next in power, intelligence, and numbers to the 
Greeks are the Armenian Christians of Turkey. 
It is supposed that there are 2,000,000 Armenians 
in Asia and nearly half a million in Europe. In 
their native land, between the Euxine and the 
Caspian, in that high and chilly region where 
Turks and Russians are now madly fighting for 
the possession of Erzerum and Kars, the power- 
ful and manly race of Armenians, stalwart, in- 
dustrious, and brave, has existed unchanged for 
ages. They were converted in the fourth century 
to Christianity ; at a later period they adopted the 
monophysite doctrine, and are looked upon as here- 
tics or schismatics by both Catholics and Greeks. 
An Armenian Patriarch resides at Constantinople. 
And the busy labors of the papal missionaries 
to convert or suppress the rival sect have often 
brought disorder and danger to the Armenian 
Church. Once they carried off the Patriarch 
Avepik to Marseilles and St. Marguerite ; and the 
fate of the Armenian priest is sometimes con- 
founded with that of the Man in the Iron Mask. 
A story told by Usicin1 shows with what cruel 
rigor the Turks have enforced, even as late as 
1843, their oppressive laws. He who falls away 
from Islamism is, or was, liable to death ; and the 
penalty has been imposed in the midst of the 
nineteenth century. A young Armenian, twenty- 
two years of age, had voluntarily become a Mo- 
hammedan; but remorse awoke, he returned to 
the Christian faith, threw off his Oriental dress, 
and came back to Constantinople, hoping to es- 
cape in disguise the consequences of his abjura- 
tion. Unhappily he was discovered, tried, con- 
demned by the Turkish court, and on the 25th 
of August, 1843, OvacHian—for that was his name 
—was executed for his apostasy. The horrible 
deed awoke too late the attention and the indig- 
nation of the foreign ambassadors to the Porte. 
They protested, threatened, demanded the repeal 
of the law by which the young Armenian had 
suffered. Sir S. Cannine even embarked, with 
all his suite, for England. The Turk yielded, 
and the law has been repealed. 

A portion of the Armenians have been con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic faith; but their 
priests are allowed to marry, and the Western 
ritual is not carefully followed. Of the other 
Roman Catholic converts, the fruits of the labors 
of the Propaganda, some are Melchites, or United 
Greeks, some Maronites, others Sclaves and Al- 
banians. The whole number of Roman Catholics 
in the Turkish Empire is thought to reach 864,000. 
Among all these Eastern sects—and it is a result 
of their long servitude—religious differences are 
the source of bitter enmity. Intolerance is the 
characteristic of all subject races, and the Ar- 
menian and the Greek, the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestant, are always at variance. The Ar- 
menian excommunicates his people who embrace 
Protestantism ; the Roman Catholics intrigue at 
Constantinople for the suppression of all rival 
sects. . The Turk looks with a placid scorn upon 
the contests of a subject people whom he has 
been taught from his infancy to govern and de- 
spise. 

One interesting class of Turkish slaves are the 
Jews; and it is a remarkable trait of their pain- 
ful history that nearly all of them are immi- 
grants from Portugal and Spain. Expelled from 
the East and their native scenes by Crusader or 
Turk, they had found a home under the shelter 
of the Spanish Moslems. The conquests of the 
Christians and the pitiless cruelty of Spanish in- 
quisitors and kings drove the Israelites from 
their Western refuge. Once more they settled 
in the East, and Constantinople and Jerusalem 
were filled with the wandering exiles from the 





farthest West. The Turks received them with a 


tolerant contempt. The “dog of a Jew” was no 
more to the ruling caste than “ the dog of a Chris- 
tian.” The Jews flourished and grew numerous 
under the Moslem protection, and hated by Greek 
and Armenian, held in a rigid subjection by their 
masters, still, with one or two periods of persecu- 
tion, lived in comparative tranquillity. Yet they 
number, in all the Turkish Empire, only about 
150,000. So small, so abject, in its native seats 
is that gifted race whose ideas and usages have 
civilized barbarous Goth and cruel Hun; and the 
number of Jews in the city of New York alone is 
ten times that of the whole Jewish population of 
their sacred city. In Constantinople there are 
about 40,000. But it is noticed that the Jews of 
the East have never reached that ease and opu- 
lence which have followed them in England or 
America. With some exceptions, they live in 
poverty and ignorance. The Turkish Jews are, 
it is said, stationary and unprogressive. They 
have degenerated under Moslem slavery. Yet 
their morals are pure, their people industrious, 
their generosity to each other unbounded. De- 
spised by the Turk, hated by Greek and Catholic, 
they still retain that love for knowledge which 
needs only freedom to raise them to new excel- 
lence. In the Crimea a few Karaite Jews retain 
the oldest usages of the law, and are noted for 
their probity and honor. The word of a Karaite 
Jew is, it is said, inviolable. 

Over all these varied races, so long held in an 
easy bondage by the Turk, a change impends, 
and the victories of the Russians may at last 
set free the Eastern world. But grave consid- 
erations arise as to what will be the conduct of 
Russia toward Christian and Jew, and whether 
the Russian government will be as lenient as the 
Turkish toward the Protestant missionary or the 
Armenian priest. Will the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople be suffered to retain his independ- 
ence? Will the Protestant and the Jew feel the 
weight of a new persecution? or is Russia pre- 
pared to enforce perfect and universal toleration, 
and leave Moslem, Greek, and Catholic to an un- 
disturbed repose? These questions may be post- 
poned by the event of the war; they may be 
wholly determined by it. And if the result of 
the Russian invasion shall be the utter abolition 
of slavery, intolerance, and persecution through- 
out the East, there will at least rest upon the 
latest European war some semblance of justice. 
The intelligent Armenian, the gifted Jew, the 
classic Greek, will enter upon a new existence. 
The love of knowledge will spread over Damas- 
cus and Jerusalem. Humanity will descend upon 
barbarous men, and a new Greece arise in the 
seat of Homer and Hesiop. 

Eugene Lawrence. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


During the past winter = ony Howaate, 
of the Signal-office, presen to Congress a 
plan for a scientific colony in the arctic regions, 
to facilitate investigations in regard to the phys- 
ical and natural conditions of that country, es- 
pecially its meteorology. An appropriation was 
asked for, but not granted; but Captain How- 
GATE has since then succeeded in securing 
means to fit out a trial and preliminary expedi- 
tion, to be followed hereafter, we hope, by one 
of greater magnitude and longer continuance. 
A vessel has been purchased, and is now bein 
fitted out at New York with the expectation o 
sailing some time toward the end of July. The 
plan is to establish a station for the winter and 
spring near the arctic circle, just north of Cum- 
berland Straits, to cross over to Disco in Au- 

ust of 1878, thence to return to the United 

tates in the autumn of the same year. The 
locality in question furnishes an excellent sta- 
tion for meteorological and other physical ob- 
servations, and is, besides, of extraordinary 
—— in the line of natural history. It is 

oped that the necessary arrangement will be 
made to secure a full collection of the fauna and 
flora of the region. 





Sir Joserpn D. Hooker, the eminent English 
botanist, and director of Kew Gardens, whose 
visit to this country has been anticipated for 
some time, arrived in the Furthia at Boston on 
the 8th of July, accompanied by General Stra- 
CHER, & distinguished geographer and meteorol- 
ogist. They immediately proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, where they were the guests of Professor 
Asa Gray, of Harvard. They left Cambridge 
on the 12th for an extended tour through the 
West, expecting to be accompanied from Phil- 
adelphia by Professor JosepH Leipy. The em- 
inence of the gentlemen composing this party 
has secured for them the utmost facilities in the 
way of travel, passes over all the railroads hav- 
ing been freely tendered. Sir JossPpH HOOKER 
and General STRACHER will probably remain in 
the United States until October next. 





The detection of metals in the human system 
as the result of chemical tests, required by cases 
of alleged poisoning, has been well established ; 
but, from recent investigation, it is not at all im- 
probable that deductions have been made that 
were not warranted by the facts. Quite lately 
both copper and zinc have been shown to exist 
in the human body as normal constituents. 
Copper is well known to occur as the coloring 
matter in the feathers of many birds, especially 
in the plantain-eater (Musophaga) of Africa. 
Crokz also found that 530 grams of blood of 
the roebuck furnished three milligrams of cop- 
per oxide. Zinc has been discovered in appre- 
ciable quantities in the liver of the human sub- 
ject and that of many of the lower animals, such 
as the calf, ox, and dog. It has also been de- 
tected in hens’ eggs, in wheat, barley, etc. 





Professor Rovipa, connected with the depart- 
ment of special pathology and clinical medicine 
at the University of Turin, died recently at Milan. 





Mr. M. Raynavp has lately occupied himself 
as to the agent of transmission in vaccination, 
by which its influence is carried from the part 

ected throughout the body. The blood would 
naturally be suggested as this agent, but experi- 
ments of RayNaup show that this is not the 
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case, although he is not prepared at present to 
offer a hypothesis on the subject. singular 
fact, however, was brought out in the course of 
his ep by transferring blood from one 
animal that had been vaccinated to another, the 
latter, on vaccination, furnished no pustules. 





It is announced that Captain Gess1, the ex- 
plorer of the Albert Nyanza under Captain Gor- 
DON, is now preparing for a new expedition to 
the interior of Africa, on his own account. He 
will be accompanied by a naturalist and photog- 
rapher, and will note and record all the observ- 
able facts in relation to physical and natural 
science, as well as secure specimens of the fauna 
and flora, 

Baron von Mueller has lately called attention 
to a stimulant of great efficacy used by the ab- 
origines of Aust: * and called by them Pitu- 
ry, which, from his investigations, he believes 
to belong to the isi ii. The natives 
of Central Australia chew the leaves of the Fi- 
tury in the same manner as the Peruvians do 
those of the coca, and claim that it excites their 
courage in warfare. 





The annual report of the Ohio State Fish Com- 
missioners for the years 1875 and 1876 has been 
submitted by Mr. Jonn H. Kirppart, the secre- 
tary of the Commission, and from this we learn 
that the most important work of the Commis- 
sion was the hatching of white-fish at the State 
hatchery at Toledo, this being under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Porter. Subsidiary establishments 
were also erected at West Cleveland, Castalia, 
and Kelley’s Island, and a reasonable my 
of the fish hatched was planted in due season in 
the lakes. 

Numerous salmon, both of the California and 
the Maine varieties, were received from the 
United States Fish Commission, and planted in 
suitable waters, where some of them have al- 
ready made their appearance as fish of consider- 
able size. 

Mr. KLippart gives a detailed account of the 
Toledo and Sandusky fisheries, as also a list of 
Ohio fishes, as furnished and edited by Professor 
JORDAN. Numerous wood-cuts of different va- 
rieties of the finny tribe embellish the volume. 





A magnificent museum of applied science has 
lately been established in Moscow, occupyin 
space of nearly 123,000 square feet, and vi ed 
into three blocks. Eleven scientific societies 
will hold their sessions in this building, which, 
besides rooms for collections in applied science, 
contains a large lecture hall. e cost, up to 
the pane time, has amounted to above half a 
million rubles, or about $375,000. 


An interesting report has lately been publish- 
ed by the British government in regard to appro- 

riations for the service of the British Museum. 

rom this we learn that the total expenditures 
for maintenance, from the foundation of the Mu- 
seum in 1753 to the Ist of March, 1875, amount- 
ed to $18,307,000, and for the purchase of speci- 
mens to $5,355,000, or a total of $23,662,000. Of 
this first amount there were expended for build- 
ings, repairs, and fittings, $6,995,000; for pur- 
chase of land and leases of new buildings, 8224, 610; 
for salaries, wages, » - wees and retiring allow- 
ances, about $7,370,000. 

The Museum was established on the basis of 
Sir Hans SLoane’s collection, purchased in 1753 
for about $100,000. Since then $1,614,000 have 
been expended on books, $600,000 for manu- 
scripts, $310,000 for minerals and fossils, $360,000 
for specimens of natural history, and $1,860,000 
for antiquities, coins, and medals, including ex- 
penditures on excavations at Ephesus. The cost 
of explorations in Syria amounted to $90,000. 

Of course the expenditures for the Museum 
have increased year by year, and have gradually 
reached an imposing sum. Thus from the 31st 
of March, 1874, to the 3lst of March, 1875, the 
expense of the maintenance of the Museum, in- 
cluding salaries, house expenses, taxes, repairs 
of buildings, etc., amounted to $428,425, and for 
purchase of books, specimens of natural history, 
and excavations, $133,850, or a total of $562,275 
for the year. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In 1866 a donation of $150,000, from George Peabody, 
of London, was committed to the trustees of Yale Col. 
lege for the purpose of founding and maintaining a 
museum of natural history in connection with that 
institution. This fund accumulated by proper invest- 
ment, and now the Peabody Museum, which has been 
recently thrown open to the public, reveals what a val- 
uable addition has been made to the scientific institu- 
tionsofourcountry. The building is of modern Gothic 
architecture, neat and artistic, with special provisions 
to prevent loss of valuable curiosities in case of fire. 
The collection from the old cabinet building has been 
brought to the new museum, and many new specimens 
have been arranged in the cases. But classification of 
curiosities in zoology, geology, mineralogy, etc., is a 
work of time, and there yet remains a large number, 
which will be on exhibition as soon as they can be pre- 
pared and labeled. The interior arrangements of the 
museum are admirably adapted for the exhibition of 
specimens, for study, and for illustrative lectures. 





The White Mountains seem to be brought quite near 
to residents of New York by recent arrangements 
which enable one to go there from this city without 
change of cars. 


Hereafter a regular official envelope will be adopted, 
instead of stamps, for governmental business, which, 
while giving the freedom of the mails to official mat- 
ter, will guard against improper uses as far as possible. 
On each envelope, besides the name of the department 
or bureau, and the legend, “ Official Business,” there is 
printed the following warning: ‘“‘ Any person using 
this envelope to avoid the payment of postage on pri- 
vate matter of any kind will be subject to a fine of $300,” 








With July comes the rush to Saratoga. On Satur- 
day, July 7, five hundred trunks arrived at the station 
in Saratoga, to the great delight of the hotels. 





The Boston Sea-shore Home for Invalid Children has 
been located at Quincy. 


On the Fourth of July a young man living in Cincin- 
nati left a loaded rifle on the table in the family par- 
lor. By-and-by a little boy eight years old took it 
and went into the yard to “play soldier” with it, of 





course having no knowledge of its being loaded. In 
reckless fun he pointed it at his sister, a girl of thir- 
teen, who sat sewing near the window. Suddenly the 
weapon was discharged, and the young girl was in- 
stantly killed. In Philadelphia, on the same day, a boy 
of ten shot a little fellow of six, wounding him so se- 
verely that he died that night. In Indianapolis a boy 
nine years old found a loaded pistol on the table, and 
while playfully handling it, mortally wounded a man 
who wasin the room. The list of casualties might be 
extended, but these instances are enough. 





Seven hundred and twenty-three emigrants recently 
arrived at this port from Liverpool on their way to 
Utah. The company included English, Danes, Swedes, 
German-Swiss, Norwegians, and Hollanders. They 
were in charge of a Mormon bishop, who was sent out 
some months ago to collect converts in England and 
in other countries abroad.. The emigrants were in 
many cases the remnants of families who went to Utah 
years ago. 





Excursions are in order during the warm season, and 
steamers are numerous on bay, Sound, and rivers in 
our vicinity. The number of passengers allowed on 
excursion steamers is limited by law, but there seems 
to be nobody who is responsible to see that the law is 
obeyed. C quently p gers need to huve an eye 
to their rights, privileges, and safety. 








In the Berlin Zoological Gardens the royal tigress 
lately added two fine cubs to the collection, but, strange 
to say, she utterly refused to take care of them, They 
were therefore placed amid the family of a Newfound- 
land dog, which animal received them cordially, and 
bestowed upon them all needful maternal attention. 





In some sections of Pennsylvania and Delaware the 
“tramp nuisance” has become so alarming that citi- 
zens are holding meetings in various towns to consid- 
er what measures must be taken in regard to this evil. 
Vigilance committees have been organized in some 
places, and the first tramp caught committing any 
crime will be likely to be dealt with severely. 





Rest a while after breakfast as wel. as after dinner. 
Do not begin work the instant you ris ‘rom the table, 
if it is possible to avoid it. Irving said ‘It is delight- 
ful to breakfast leisurely ; then go ou. and saunter in 
the garden ; walk down to the water and give the dogs 
a swim ; sketch out a kite, to be completed in the even- 
ing; tostick up a new colored picture in the nursery; 
and to do this and more with the sense that there is 
no neglect—that you can easily,overtake your day's 
work.” 





It appears from a recent report made by the United 
States consul at Sonneberg, Germany, concerning the 
rinderpest now prevailing in that country, that the 
poison of the rinderpest is difficult to destroy. It at- 
taches readily to all substances, and retains its active 
principle for a long while. Hence very rigid rules 
are enforced by the German government to prevent 
the spread of the disease. It is said that there need 
be no fear of the exportation from Germany of infect- 
ed hides or other poisoned articles, 





The Island of St. Bartholomew, one of the Lesser 
Antilles, was ceded to Sweden in 1784. But Sweden 
found the island more trouble than it was worth, and 
lately parted with it to France for a “trifle.” The 
population consists of about 3000 whites, chiefly of 
French origin, and 13,000 blacks—freed sldVes. 





Nearly all the paper used in Centra) Asia is manu- 
factured at Khokan and at Tcharku, a neighboring 
village. The process of making is rude and slow, but 
the paper serves a very good purpose for the natives, 
Europeans and Russians import the paper they use. 





Fifty years ago drawing was regarded as an orna- 
mental art, important only as an accomplishment for 
the highly educated. Now the general introduction 
of drawing into our public schools as a common study 
is imperatively demanded by the great change that has 
taken place within the last quarter or half century in 
the relation of education to practical life. The impor- 
tance of industrial and inventive drawing as an edu- 
cator has been forcibly presented by Mr. John Y. Cal- 
yer, of Brooklyn, in two recent addresses —one delivered 
before the New York State Association of County 
Commissioners and City Superintendents of Common 
Schools, and the other before the graduating class of 
the Cooper Union Normal Art School. Mr. Culyer says 
that the demand for public instruction in drawing is 
“ supported by the leading intelligent business men of 
the country, who are able to demonstrate by facts and 
figures that it has become a study of vical importance 
to the great mass of our working population and to the 
successful prosecution of at least nine-tenths of our 
industrial investments, while it forms the very founda- 
tion-stone for all constructive engineering, and the 
basis of all technical knowledge.” Fifty years ago 
education was adapted to fit persons to engage in the 
greater number of lucrative occupations then exist- 
ing, but made no provision whatever for the mechan- 
ic and artisan, and for those engaged in what may be 
called the constructive industries. But great changes 
have taken place since that time, bringing into exist- 
ence hundreds of occupations then unknown, requir- 
ing an entirely different kind of knowledge from that 
taught in the old-time schoo], Mr. Culyer makes it evi- 
dent that to the carpenter, machinist, cabinet-maker, 
mason, carriage-maker, and to all who work with tools, 
a knowledge of drawing is really of more practical util- 
ity than a knowledge of geography or grammar. “* We 
need,” he says, “‘ the physical training of the eye to see, 
the physical training of the hand to execute what the 
eye sees, and then we want the mind informed so that 
the eye shall see with intelligence, and add to the work 
of the hand beauty and grace in every thing which it 
undertakes. This is something essential for success in 
every branch of industry; this is something which 
should underlie all industrial training ; this is some- 
thing which your old-time studies do not touch at all ; 
this is something which drawing alone can reach; and 
hence you have this demand for drawing in public 
schools—a demand which, for the most practical rea- 
sons, asks to have the study placed side by side in im- 
portance with reading, writing, and arithmetic. ... Peo- 
ple are beginning to see that a great amount of the 
theoretical book-learning and mere memorizing with 
which we are filling our pupils’ minds has very little 
to do with the rate of their daily wages when they be- 
come active workers....There is no more important 
educational work to be done in this country at the 
present time than the promotion of the study of in- 
dustrial art.” The best methods for carrying on this 
educational work demand thoughtful consideration 
from those interested in the industrial development of 
our country. 
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BOUQUETS FOR HOSPITALS AND PRISONS.—Drawn sy C. 5S. Remuart.—[Sez Pace 590.] 
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THE HEATED TERM.—[Drawn py Sor Eytinor, Jcy.] 


“Come in, Fellers, ye’re gettin’ Tanned! Try a Cent’s worth of Cool!” 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY RAIL.—Drawn sy C.S. Remuart.—[Sre Pace 590.] 
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TORPEDO EXPERIMENTS. 
On page 581 we give several sketches illus- 
trating the experiments recently made at € leve- 
land, Obio, with what is known as the “ Lay Tor- 


pedo,” an invention of Mr. Lay, of Buffalo. This 
torpedo, as may be seen in our engraving, 18 Cy- 


lindrical, with conical ends. The forward cone 
is calculated to contain one hundred pounds of 
dynamite or some other explosive substance. The 
forward section of the main cylinder is charged 
with a liquid capable of powerful expansion into 
gas, which is used as the motive power, and is 
connected with the machinery by a valve opera- 
ted by electricity, and a pipe. The boat is steered 
by a double rudder, controlled by means of elec- 
tricity. Beneath the keel is an exhaust-pipe, and 
under this a second pipe through which the elec- 
trical cable, which lies coiled like a harpoon line 
in a whale-boat, is paid out as the boat pursues 
its way. This cable may be of any length de- 
sired, and connected with the shore or a vessel. 

When launched, the torpedo is entirely under 
the control of the operator, who may be stationed 
on shore or aboard ship. He has a compact bat- 
tery, and key-board, on which are small switches 
with which he guides, controls, and explodes the 
craft by means of electricity. 

The secrecy with which the preliminary experi- 
ments have been made had aroused general curi- 
osity, and on the afternoon of July 10 a large crowd 
of spectators gathered on the dock at Cleveland 
to witness the public trial. It was a splendid 
success in every particular, There were present a 
number of distinguished men, conspicuous among 
whom were the Assistant Chinese minister, Yune 
Yven Poo, and his secretary; a number of naval 
officers and visitors from other cities. A stake- 
boat was stationed half a mile from the shore, and 
when the battery was applied, the torpedo start- 
ed off at a rapid rate, going to the stake-boat in 
three minutes and twenty seconds, and, gracefully 
rounding the boat, started on her return, which 
was made in the same time. It is claimed by the 
owners that this craft will travel twelve miles per 
hour. The rapidity and precision with which the 
machine obeyed the operator, clearly demonstra- 
ted that it is one of the most formidable weapons 
of naval warfare ever invented. It will be shipped 
directly to some European power, for which it was 
built. The owners decline to state which one, but 
say they have orders for a large number from the 
same power. 





A HIKER-YACHT RACE. 


At the moment chosen by our artist, in the 
spirited sketch on page 581, the yacht in the fore- 
ground, which had been running up the river with 
a free sheet, is shooting up into the wind, the 
captain is putting the helm down, and the crew 
are getting in the sheet in a lively manner, pre- 
paratory to coming in stays and going down 
stream close-hauled on the port tack. The other 
yachts show the course. 

The Delaware is peculiarly fitted for yachting. 
The low shores allow the wind free and steady 
play, without a tendency to gusts; yet scarcely 
a race passes without some sort of accident. 
Sometimes half a dozen of these hiker yachts are 
capsized at the very start. In, fact it is generally 
when getting under way or in rounding the stake 
that these yachts are most liable to accidents of 

. this kind. A sailing-master who wants to win 
requires to possess a perfect knowledge of the 
river, the strength and set of the tides, and the 
capabilities of his yacht. These boats demand 
great delicacy of handling, the sheet being regu- 
lated by inches. Another indispensable require- 
ment is an active and experienced crew, any one 
of which is willing to “hike out”—that is, jump 


overboard—at the captain’s order. Should the 
wind die out, the captain lightens the yacht by 
ordering as many of his crew as he thinks proper 
to take to the water, and run the chance of being 
picked up or swimming ashore; and although the 


risk is great in a broad river like the Delaware, 
the command is always and instantly obeyed. 


THE FLOWER MISSION. 


We Americans have sprung from a hard-work- 








ing and utilitarian ancestry, who, in their revolt 
against self-indulgence and what they considered 
criminal and soul-destroying luxury, also flung 
away and cast derision upon much that was in- 
nocently beautiful and elevating in its influence 
upon human nature. The love of the esthetic 


was classed among the sinful lusts of the flesh, 
and life was made as hard and unlovely as pos- 


sible in all its surroundings. There seemed to 
be no conception in the minds of our Puritan 
forefathers that an instinct so strongly planted 
in the human soul as is the love of beauty, which 
has its correlate in all the marvelous loveliness 


of nature, could not be eradicated without doing 
great mischief to the organization of which it 


made a part. The duty of living, not the beauty 
of living, was their watch-word, and thus they 
were hard and unloving in their intercourse with 


their fellow-men, and often merciless and unsym- 
pathetic in their coldly given charity. . 
Nowadays it has dawned upon our communi- 
ties that, besides feeding the hungry and clothing 
the naked, there is yet a vast service to be done 
to the souls that inhabit the needy bodies for 
which alone we have been accustomed to provide. 
An instinct has put the thought into the minds 
of tender and charitable women that this may in 
some measure be done by introducing into the 
sick-chamber and the prison the lovely blossoms 
that were intended by their Creator to cheer help- 
less and suffering humanity, or they would not 
have been strewn in such abundant loveliness 
over field and fen and prairie. Flowers are the 
most perfect types of beauty ever given to the 
world. Their luxury of color, their grace of form, 
and infinite variety make them in themselves a 





revelation of the infinite power expressed through- 
out creation. Let them, then, be brought among 
the poor, the diseased, the vicious, whom they will 
serve as angels of ministering " 

That all who read the Weekly may, if they are 
so disposed, assist in extending this beautiful la- 
bor of love among their poverty and disease 
stricken fellow creatures in the great city of New 
York, we cull the following paragraphs from the 
report of the Flower Mission, as it is carried on in 
the great metropolis : 

“The flowers should be very carefully packed, and 
surrounded by a layer of newspaper, which, by exclud- 
ing the air, keeps them fresh. All kinds of flowers 
are acceptable, but lilacs, pond-lili roses, honey- 
suckle, and geranium leaves seem to the greatest 
favorites. We would — to those who occasion- 
ally send flowers made up into bouquets ready for dis- 
tribution, that the bouquets should be small, the stems 
should not be cut off too short, and that, if possible, 
a sweet flower should be put into each one. The cry 
always is, ‘Give us something with a smell, please!’ 

“Tf the flowers are sent in a basket, plainly marked, 
‘Return to Mra. ——,’ with the direction, the basket 
will be returned the following week; but, if conven- 
ient, it is better to send them in paste-board boxes, 
which need not be returned. They should be marked, 
‘New York Flower Mission, No. Fourth Avenue, 
City,’ per Westoott’s, or whatever city express they 
may be forwarded by. 

“These packages should be sent on as early a train 
as possible Monday and Thursday mornings, those be- 
ing the only days when the rooms are 0} In many 

laces it has been found that by in g one of the 
toahemen on the train, he would take the boxes and 
leave them at the express office which is found at ev- 
ery one of the stations in New York city. The best 
way, perhaps, is, however, to get some of the philan- 
thropic gentlemen who come in on the early trains to 
take charge of them and give them to the Tess 
here, with a request to deliver as soon as possible, as 
it is most important that they should be at the rooms 
before twelve o’clock. If the flowers come from a 
great distance, it is better to start them the night or 
day before. 

“The rooms of the Flower Mission are at the hall 
No, 239 Fourth Avenue. a are .= every Mon- 
day and Thursday from ten one, from May 15 to 
October 1. The ladies will always be glad to give any 
information about the working of the mission and to 
see friends there.” 

Further on the suggestion occurs that if the 
ladies of the city will come t© the rooms of the 
mission and assist in the making up of the bou- 
quets, they will confer a great favor on the lady 
managers. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
it was such a scene as this, of daily occurrence, 
that gave our artist the subject for his picture on 
page 588. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


TwENTy years ago travel by rail for long dis- 
tances was only a step removed from positive 
torture, and the grotesque postures assumed by 
the passengers, in the vain attempt to get a com- 
fortable position, were the subject of many hu- 
morous illustrations by our caricaturists. But 
at the present time the Puttman or WaGner pal- 
ace or drawing-room cars afford almost every 
luxury that can be desired. The mother travels 
with her little ones in perfect comfort and ease. 
Every train on the long routes contains conven- 
ient arrangements for making one’s toilet, and 
on some trains dining-room cars are provided, 
in which meals can be procured that would do 
credit to Detmonico, Our illustrations on page 
589 give a yood idea of the comforts and con- 
veniences afforded by the American system of 
railway travel. 








Cotcate & Co.’s Cashntere Bouquet Soap has 
acquired a popularity hitherto unequalled by any 
Toilet Soap of home or foreign manufacture. 
A reputation begun early in the century made it 
easy for this house to impress the public. The 
peculiar fascinations of this luxurious article 
are the novelty and exceptional strength of 
its perfume.—[ Com. ] 





DR. J. H. SCHENCK, 


Of Philadelphia, has actually composed a medi- 
cine of purely vegetable ingredients, which is 
proved by experience to have all the good effects 
of Calomel, and none of its mischievous qualities. 
This invaluable medicine is comprised in ScHeNckK’s 
Manprake Pits, which are found to be a never- 
failing remedy for all Diseases of the Liver, and 
every other disorder for which Calomel is usually 
prescribed.—[ Com.] 





Tue Vanilla Chocolates of WatTer Baker & 
Co., Boston, are considered “par excellence.” 
Their goods have been a century before the 
world, and have won the highest position over all 
competitors in the exhibitions of London, Paris, 
Vienna,etc. Sold by grocers every where.—| Com. ] 





Hexr for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; chronic 
and painful diseases cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from thespurious. Book, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Address Pot.vERMAOHER 
Gatvanio Co.,292 Vine Street,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


XTON PRESS 
LEV EB, $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 

Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 






ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood and 

Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Standa, 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 16 and 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 








EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
th ER'S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
gists aud bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St, N.Y. 





mm white ye and a sweet 
reath are,as the poet sa' an 
excellent thing inmanand women” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap) ce as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
a + a— them free 
m scurf, an tless as pear! 
cleanse them daily with - 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a le dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 



















and Table Ware, Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 


tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose $c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS. 
FORD, Coopzr Inst., New York. 








TO CONSUMPTIVES 
INVALIDS. 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
velopment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened 
attack. For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES- 
TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
BLOOD FOOD. 


Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 











Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Dentle Bboecdun. $1200. Send for Circalar. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


ey and CATARRH.—A | 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude poomes her to send the recipe, 
free of c’ to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. LARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


PORT 1v combined with great 
PORT AR! alist’ rocnisrs”, ortna, 
and general out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrpa- 

m and improve the sight 








t wer to strengthe 
— — ‘ditreesfng on a ONS oC ——— 
t nelosing stamp. OCULISTS, 
TICIAN, 681 Broadway, N.Y . 








18 cts. CLINTON tonville, Conn. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on r of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haerer’s Macazive, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


Fine Cards, Damask. &c., with name on 
BROS, Clin : 





An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsonivens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understcod that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hager & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teme ron Apverrtistne tn Harper's WEEkLy AND 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
Ha: "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Lin 
Outside Page, $4 00 per tine-oadh Neel og ms 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cc, STEHR Manufacturer of 


9 Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name, 10c., post- 
25 paid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. Bor 60. 














MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


. Pages ready gummed, 
paste or mucilage not 
needed. Prices from $1 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 

Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 &121 William St.,N.Y- 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY 


AND RELATING TO 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 


ARNOLD’S THROUGH PERSIA. Through Persia 
by Caravan. By Anruvr Agnovp, Author of “From 
the Levant,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SMITH'S MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worets Situ, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity Colle Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanue Deutsch's 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BUSH’S LIFE OF MOHAMMED. The Life of Mo- 
hammed, Founder of the Religion of Islam, and of 
the Empire of the Saracens. By Professor Gzores 
Buss. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


DIXON'S FREE RUSSIA. Free Russia. By W. Hep- 
wortu Drxon, Author of ‘‘Her Majesty’s Tower,” 
&c. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo,Cloth, $2 00. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Avex- 
anpek WILLIAM Kinetage. With Maps and Plans, 
Three Volumes now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 
per vol. 

FREEMAN’S TURKS IN EUROPE. The Turks in 
Europe. By Epwarp A.Frexman. 82mo, Paper, 
15 cents. 

WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS OF THE MUSSUL- 
MANS. The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud. 
Compiled from Arabic Sources, and Compared with 
a Traditions. By Dr.G.Wxm. 12mo, Cloth, 





THAT 





CURZON’S ARMENIA AND ERZEROOM. Ar- 
menia: A Year at Erzervom, and on the Frontiers 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. By the Hon. Roserr 
Curzon. Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MACGAHAN’S CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS. 
Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. 
By J. A. MaoGauan, With Map and Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BURNABY’S RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: 
Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By Frep 
Burnasy (Captain Royal Horse Guards.) With 
Maps and an Appendix, containing, among other in- 
formation, a Series of March-routes, Compiled from 
a Russian Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GIBBON'S ROME. History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gisson. With 
Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mitman and M. Guizor. To 
which is added a Complete Index of the whole 
Work. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 40. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. A History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarv 
Gipson. Abridged. Incorporating the Researches 
of Recent Commentators. By Wma. Suitn, LL.D. Ll- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. Sent by mail on 
receipt of $1 45. 


CRICHTON’S HISTORY OF ARABIA. History of 
Arabia, Ancient and Modern. Containing a 
scription of the Country ; an Account of its Inhab- 
itants, Antiquities, Political Condition, and Early 
Commerce ; the Civil Government and Religious 
Ceremonies of the Modern Arabs; Origin and Sup- 
pression of the Wahabees ; the Insfitutions, Charac- 
ter, Manners, and Customs of the Bedouins, &c. By 
Anprew Criouton, Map and Illustrations. 2 vols., 
18mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EUROPE. A History of the Intellectual Develo 
ment of Europe. By Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
New Edition, 2 vols.,12mo,Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, 


HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. A View of the State 
of Europe ouing, the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Hauiam, LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating in the 
Text the Author’s Latest Researches, with Additions 
from Recent Writers, and oteptee to the Use of 
Students. By Ww. Smirn, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. Sent by mail, on receipt of $1 45. 


ATKINSON’S AMOOR REGIONS. Travels in the 
Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor, and the 
Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India and 
China. With Adventures among the Mountain 
Kirghis, and the Manjours, as Toungous 
Touzemts, Goldi, and Galyaks, the Hunting and 
Pastoral Tribes. By Tuomas Wirtam ATKINSON, 
we a Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 


ATKINSON'S SIBERIA. Oriental and Western Si- 
beria: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis 
—_ Chinese Tartary, aud Part of Central Asia. 
By Tuomas Wirtam Arxinson. With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


CZAR AND THE SULTAN. The Czar and the Sul- 
tan ; or, Nicholas and Abdul Medjid ; their Private 
Lives and Public Actions. By Aprtan Grison. To 
which is added, The Turks in Europe: their Rise 
a Decadence. By Francois Bouvet. 16mo,Clotb, 

5 cents. 


KNOUT AND THE RUSSIANS. The Knout and 
the Russians: or, The Muscovite Empire, the Czar, 
and his People. By Grumatn pe Laeny. Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 





FER Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the price, except where other- 

wise specified. 

ART ARCHITECTURAL, and RURAL BOOKS. 
Order New Catalogue by Postal Card. _ 

GEO. E. W00D WARD, 136 Chambers St., N.Y. 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
2 postpaid. GEOL REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 














{7 ANITY Fatn.-For Meerachaums & Cigarettes. Does 
not bite the tongue, Always uniform and reliable. 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 
$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 

Tilustrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on application, or 

Ss will be mailed, by en- 
m. closing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IX, 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, Over- 











skirt with Diagonal Front, and Walking 

SRE EES ET No. 44 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE and Demi-Trained 

iid dieiidteacuiaakmasecnanwankinerens “* 46 


Skiri 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- : 


skirt, and Long Walking Skirt............-- * 46 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 

Fralaed GWE. .0.cccccccevccceccecocesescces “* 46 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 

WE BED noccctedeseccevecescanccocccece i . 


boy from 4 to 9 years Old)...........0.e00-0 * 
SINGLE. BREAS ED SQUARE COAT, Fan 

Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 52 

Vol. X. 

PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS..........c.cce000 = ¢ 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. " F 
PRINCESSE ge te and Tablier Skirt....... - 3 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... 9 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 


ING 8 SP nsgresesesetaseseesecsceeseccare * 18 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

and Long Walking Skirt..................e. “ 15 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

ee | OO eer eeecees “3 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 

Ne neccmenenancetadateneiees “-@ 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... "2 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 


Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 


and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... - 
DIAGONAL Sac UE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt.............++. walt 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. * 19 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

. kOe * a 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ * & 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ *¢ 98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 

hk. UL re . @ 
PRINCHOGE WHAT Elec cccccccccccccccccees . 2 
Poo. Bo. ee al | 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 

eae coe esecoesosers * 29 


COUNTRY SUIT (Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 

skirt open in Front,and Long Walking Skirt. *“* 31 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, pleage specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


New and Thrilling ! MILLIONS EAGER FOR IT !! 3000 

ACENTS (JRO SS oz 
i re =a?) 

RESCENI 


FOR THE 
By the eminent L. P. Brockett. Unfolds the strange 











social, political, and religious peculiarities and 
History of the Russians and Turks; cause of the war, 
mighty interests at stake; Biographies of Rulers, &. 


Richly illustrated. For terms, address quickly, 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 733 Sansom, St., Phila. 





Imitation Gold Watches 
$8 $10, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
2’to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Sent O.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Circular CoLuins MeTaL WaTcu 


sent C.O. 
tisk. Nohumbug. Write for Catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(\() Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered, and Bristol, with 
d name, 13¢. 50 Moss Rose Chromos, 25c. Agt’s out- 
it, 18, Samples,6éc. Heten Reap & Co., NewHaven,Ct. 











$100 00 pasar. This Movstacue or 
. Heavy Brarp produced on a 
smooth face by the use of DYKES BEARD wg 
Piper injury, or Bp forfeit $100.00. mires 
cents, 3 kages onl cents. 
4, L. Surra & Co., Palatine, Tl. Sole Agents. 
OF We caution the public against imitations. 


INTING vVvVictTtTom: 


= TERPRISE! 
rt nk 8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Self-Ink ~~; $ 

a) stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West 


86 to 50. 

eriden, Conn. 

= a day sure made by Agents selling 

$10 & $25 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
Sore ent pees TeS Gita een 
‘or - Dllustrated Catalogue 

free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, Estab'd 1830. 


Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, & i 
pp, &c., with name on 
50 all, 13 cts.’ F.C, LYMAN: Clintonville, Conn. 
ATENTS.-Wx. H. Baxoook, Solicitor (late Examiner 
P Patent Office), 613 7th St, Washington D.C. Circular. 
A WEEK, Catalo and Samp le I Free. 
$40 FELTON & CO., 119 Naseau Street, | § A 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 8c, stamp. 
65 Samples, éc. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 























Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in 





TWO BOOKS. 
Introduction. Exchange. 
HARPER'S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, $045 $0 37 
. SCHOOL . 94 75 





Harper’s Introductory Geography is designed to prepare young 
pupils who are beginning the study of geography for the use of a more compre- 
hensive manual. 

The descriptive portions of this work have been carefully written in a famil- 
iar narrative form, and are intended to be read by the pupils. 

The descriptive part of each lesson is followed by questions with appended 
answers, which extract from the part to be read its important points of infor- 
mation, and present them in a concise and convenient form for recitation. 

Special attention is solicited to this feature, which, in its fullness and com- 
pleteness, is believed to be without a parallel in elementary works on ge- 
ography. 

Harper's School Geography is essentially in two distinct parts—a 
physical geography and a political geography. The physical geography is 
treated very briefly ; and, though important, presents no difficulty greater than 
the description of a chain of mountains or of the course of a river. Each of 
the two parts has a series of special maps, exercises, and descriptions. 

The geography of commerce has been made the leading line of thought. It 
involves a systematic presentation of the resources and industries of countries 
as dependent upon climate, soil, mineral deposits, and other physical conditions. 
It also includes all important information concerning cities and towns as com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and mining centres, and an outline of the system of 
transportation, domestic and international. 


While great care has been taken to reject all matter not strictly relevant, . 


it is believed that no other School Geography presents so many essential facts 
and principles in so few words. 





(@ Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and 
experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators. 





From W. H. Payne, Superintendent of Schools, Adrian, Mich, 
I regard Harper’s School Geography as a text-book of very great excellence. Its judicious selection and 
classitication of matter, its superior illustrations and maps, its beautiful typography, all combine to form a 
manual of the highest degree of merit. 


From Rosgert Granam, Oshkosh State Normal School, Wis. 


Harper's Geography, in accuracy, clearness, point, topography, typography, especially in maps, is a model 
I am not surprised that it meets the wants of the pupil and teacher. 


From Ausrtt Sarissury, Whitewater State Normal School, Wis, 
I believe Harper's Geography to be most excellent in point of method, scope, and execution. 


From Auten B. Lemmon, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of Kansas. 
I have placed Harper’s School Geography upon the list of books recommended for use in the Public 
Schools of Kansas, by the State Department of Public Instruction, in accordance with § 3, Art. I. of the re- 
vised school laws. 


From Joun Fraser, late State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Kansas. 

I am very much pleased with Harper's School Geography. It presents “‘a simple, yet practical, definite, 
and coherent view of the subject.” In the number, selection, and treatment of topics, I consider it on the 
whole better adapted to the conditions and wants of our public schools than any other book of the kind that 
I have seen. 


From C. C. Dupury, Superintendent of Schools, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

I have examined Harper's Introductory Geography with much interest, and believe it is destined to meet 
with great favor among teachers in the lower grades, and to fill an important place among the text-books in 
the public schools. The reading lessons are an excellent feature of the work; the maps and engravings are 
well executed, and more than half of the work is devoted to the geography of our own country. In these 
and in other particulars it is superior to any similar work with which I am acquainted. 


From Miss M. M. Jerman, County Superintendent of Washington County, Iowa. 

I have examined Harper’s Geography quite thoroughly, and think it most admirably adapted to the wants 
of intermediate and advanced classes. The combination of physical and political geography, and the great 
attention given to commercial geography, are features of peculiar value. The execution of the work in its 
form, maps, typography, and illustration, is excellent. 


From Ww. P. Prxxuam, Superintendent of Schools, Paoli, Ind. 
Harper’s Geography is certainly a masterpiece. Its mechanical execution is the finest I have ever seen. 
There are many reasons why I should prefer it to others as a text-book. 


From V. D. Epvy, County Superintendent of Chicago County, Minnesota. 
I can not express my satisfaction in looking over Harper's School Geography. The mechanical work is 
unsurpassed by any that I have had an opportunity of seeing. The subject matter and arrangement are all 
that any teacher could wish, 


From the Indianapolis Daily Journal. 

A careful examination of Harper’s School Geography reveals its excellent and valuable features as a 
text-book. Although published but a few months since, it has already attained great prominence and re- 
ceived unqualified endorsement from a large number of the best educators in the land. The mechanical ex- 
ecution of the book is faultless, the selection of matter is excellent, and the classification is systematic. The 
illustrations are beautiful and appropriate — not the ordinary coarse woodcuts, but artistic specimens of 
the engraver’s genius. The maps are especially clear, well defined, and beautiful, sufficiently full and not 
overcrowded with names. 

In brief, this Geography, in all ite details, combines the best features of similar text-books, offering 
many new points and valuable features heretofore unused in the school-room. It could not well be im- 
proved. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Eeclesiee Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putir Sonarr, D.D., LLD.. Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 


II. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel George Waxnpv Nionors. Llustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

Ill. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branout, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

IV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865. —1870-1871. By Wioxuam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

V. 


RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avtexanper Wincuett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VI. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 

W. W Cares. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
Vil. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Srenogr F. Bain, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 1875. 

Vill. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Creiguton, M.A. 

1. Early England. 82mo, Paper, 25 cente.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents.— 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas, By E. 
Groner Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, Author of “* Nicaragua,” “ Aucient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c., &c. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


xX. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘*CHALLENGER.” Voy- 
ages over many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. By 
w. J.J. S8rry, RN. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


xL 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right How. E. Ho. 
KnatousuL.-Hueessen, M.P, 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


XI. 

CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across Africa. 
By Veeney Loverr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
mander Royal Nav y,Gold Medalist Roya! Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. ith a Map and numerous Iilus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These mate. are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 





“ erwise specried. a 
Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Cuarves Reaves. Illastrated. 20 cents, 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mre. Macquor. 20 cents. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By WriAM 
Brack, Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. By Antuony Txottore. 60 
cents, pes 


A Woman-Hater. By Cuanies Reape. 75 cents ; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Dovetas. 60 centa. 


By Mrs. Ul, Loverr Cameron. 
50 cents, 


Juliet’s Guardian. 
With Illustrations. 


Miss Nancy's Pilgrimage. By Vizomia W. Joun- 
son, 50 cents. 


Nora’s Love Test. By Mary Czom Hay. 50 cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Water Besant 
and James Rice. 2 cents. 


Thompson Hall. By Anruony Trou.org, Illustrated, 
20 cents, we 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 


ew Hanrer & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 


e@~ Harper's Cataroove mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED either sex, sell- 
ing a new article of consumption 
to every family. No Humbug. 
Send $1 00 for samples to THE 
ZOLINE CO., 54 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Jomns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Bal- 
timore,. The Pro; me of Studies for the year 
beginning Sept. 18, 1877, will be sent on application. 


MONEY $5 to $20 a day to Agents,with 
¢ Stencil and Key Check Outfits. Full par- 
ticulars free. 8S, M. Spenoxr,112 Washington St., Boston. 


$35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 86 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
95 FANCY MIXED CARDS, new styles,with name, 
10 cts., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


855 3 877 fo Vicker, August, Maine 
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Cierk. “I am very sorry, but my orders are — 
Tovrist. “Yesh, yesh, I know all about your orters; but how voz it dot you knowed I 


vozn’t a Ghristian ?”’ 











S AN OIRISH OPINION. 





full. 


“ Faix, there's no gintlemen in this car. Lit me out, kornducther. All the empty seats are 
The nixt time I ride in a car I'll walk, so I will.” 





“WHAT EVERY BODY SAYS 
MUST BE TRUE.” 

Tue incontrovertible testimony offered by those 
who have used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
induced the doctor to sell it under a positive guar- 
antee. Many ladies have refrained from using 
it on account of a general feeling of prejudice 
ayainst advertised medicines. Let me ask a 
question. Are you prejudiced against sewing- 
machines because you have seen them advertised ? 
or can you doubt the ingenuity and skill required 
in their invention? Again, would you refuse to 
insure your house because the company adver- 
tised that it had paid millions in losses, and yet 
had a capital of several millions ? Do such ad- 
vertisements shake your confidence and create 
prejudices 2? Then why refuse to credit the tes- 
timony of those who have found the Favorite 
Prescription to be all that is claimed for it in 
overcoming those ailments peculiar to your sex ? 
Why submit to the use of harsh, and perhaps 
caustic treatment, thus aggravating your malady, 
when relief is guaranteed, and a positive, perfect, 
and permanent cure has been effected in thou- 
sands of cases ? 

Wanasn Sration, Inu., October 24th, 1876. 
R. V. Pierce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Allow me to extend my most sin- 
cere thanks to you for the great benefit my wife 
has received from the use of your Favorite Pre- 
scription. She suffered almost intolerably be- 
fore using your medicine, and I had tried the 
skill of several physicians, but to no purpose. 
Finally, I thought I would give the Favorite Pre- 
scription a trial, and she is now sound and well. 

Very gratefully yours, 
D. A. Hunter. 


W. Hochhansen’s 


Dynamo-Electric Machine 


oy Electrotyping, 


2) SILVER, NICKEL, 
| BRASS, & GOLD 
PLATING. 
Send for Circular, to Nos. 
2 and 4 Reade St., 
UNL. City, 
HISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


§ ©" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, 
And every thing relating to the 
game, at Lowest Prices. Sec- 
ond-hand Tables very low. Il- 
lustrated Price-Lists sent free. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
No. 738 Broadway, 
_New York. 
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LAWN MOWERS REPAIRED 
MOLE & COmMP’Y,. 195) Water St. 
New York City. 


Bi ne Paper Ware, manufactured by Jennings 
Bros., received the Centennial award for Lightness, 
Durability, and Cheapness. Pails, Basins, Pitchers, &c., 
are a success. Trade supplied. 372 Pearl St., N.Y. City. 


DICKH’S rer'satc by all Drugeists. 





KINGSFORD'’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, &c. 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE, 





HARPER'S HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


15 cents. 





1. THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 





2,38. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Comedies, 25 cents. 
Tragedies, 25 cents. 


4. THOMPSON HALL. By Axtuoyxy TRoLvore. 


By Cuartes and Mary Lamp. 





Illustrated. 20 cents. 





56. WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. By Wa ter Besant and James Rice. 25 cents. 


6. THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right 
Hon. E. H. Knatcusutt-Hucessen, M.P. 20 cents. 





EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series of Books narrating the History of England 
at Successive Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Creiguton, M.A. 
7. EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Conquest. By Frepertck York-PowE.u. 
With Four Maps. 26 cents. 


. ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 
1066-1216. By Lovtse Creicuton. With a Map. 25 cents. 


9. RISE OF THE PEOPLE, and Growth of Parliament, from the Great Charter to 
the Accession of Henry VII., 1215-1485. By James Rowzey, M.A. With 
Four Maps. 25 cents. 


10. THE TUDORS AND THE REFORMATION. 
ToN, M.A. With Three Maps. 25 cents. 


11. THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 
BertHa Meriton Convery. With Two Maps. 25 cents. 

12. THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, from 1688 to 1788, By 
James Rowey, M.A. (Jn Preparation.) 

13. ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WARS, from 
1778 to 1820. By O. W. Tancockx, M.A. (Jn Preparation.) 


14, MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 to 1875. 
aration.) 


@ 


1485-1603. By M. Creicu- 


1603-1688. By 


By Oscar Brownina, M.A. (Jn Prep- 











15. UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By W.W.Cares. 25 cents. 
16. A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERA TURE. By EvGens Lawrence. 25 cents. 
17. A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERA TURE. By Eugene Lawrence. 25 cents. 
18. DIEUDONNEE. By Geratpie Bett. ‘oom. 

19. THE TIME OF ROSES. By Gerarpise Burr. 20 cents. 

20. THE JILT. By Cuarzes Reape. Iilustrated. 20 cents. 

21. THE MILL OF ST. HERBOT. By Karnartne S. Macevorn. 20 cents. 





22. THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. By Georce Mereprtn. (Jn Press.) 
23. KATE CRONIN’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Casnen Hoey. 15 cents. (In Press.) 

24. PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lotnrop Mottey. (In Press.) 

25. PERCY AND THE PROPHET. By Wuxi Couns. (Jn Press.) 


20 cents. 





25 cents. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


tg Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYAD! JANOS, 
NEW APERTENT WATER. 


“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other mineral 
water.”"—Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 
“Certain, but gentle and painless; superior to any 
other bitter water.” 
—Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. 
“The most pleasant and efficient of all purgative wa- 
ters.”"—Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
“The most prompt and most efficient ; specially 
adapted for daily use.” 
—Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 
“Requires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant 
than any other.” 
—Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. 
** Preferred to any other laxative.” 
—Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
Specially recommended for richness in 
aperient salts and its efficacy in Bilious at- 
tacks, prevention of Gout, Piles, &c., and as 
an ordinary aperient, by the entire medical 
profession in England and Germany. 
A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE, 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of 
THE APOLLINARIS CO. (Lim.), Lond. 
To be had of all Grocers and Druggists. 


H.W.JOHNS” PATENT. 


SBE 
“MATERIAI 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings. 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proaf Coatings, Cements, &c. Send 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


UNION ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Cuts, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 
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cOUNTEaTFOWAGON Rack 


SCALES 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
| -265 BROADWAY NY. 


"Gitex 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


] AMMOCKS.—Best, largest, and strongest. Price $2 
by mail. Eureka Hammock Co., 47 Beekman St.,N.} 


PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 
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PLOESTI AND WIDDIN. 


THE engraving on this page represents a most 
impressive scene that took place on the arrival 
of the Emperor of Russia at Ploiesti, or Ploesti, 
as it is usually written, recently the head-quar- 
ters of the Russian army in Roumania. Prepa- 
rations were made for his reception at the rail- 
way station of the little town, and there he was 
ceremonially invited to partake of bread and wine, 
while three dignified ecclesiastics of the orthodox 
Eastern Church bestowed upon his august per- 
son their most solemn religious benediction. 

His Imperial Majesty stood as we see him in the 
picture, with his right hand laid upon his breast 
| in a reverential attitude, while the sword at his 





side was gently touched by the other hand, in ap- 





statesman, Chancellor of the Empire, and director 
of its foreign policy. 

The quiet order and lack of ostentation that 
marked the Emperor’s reception at Ploesti har- 
monize with the simplicity that characterizes the 
habits and doings of the great men at the Russian 
head-quarters, which have been in no wise disturb- 
ed by the late important accession to their circle. 
We borrow from the London Daily News a portion 
of a letter in which one of its war correspond- 
ents describes the manner in which life goes on 
at Ploesti: 

‘The Emperor dwells in a pretty seven -roomed 
villa. (A journalistic friend of mine boasts, with truth, 
that he lives next door to the Czar of all the Russias.) 
General Neroxorrsouitzky, the chief of the staff, may 
be met at any time walking between his own quarters 
and those occupied by the Grand Duke commanding 
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the house of Brorrr being aware who was the distin- 
guished guest. The same afternoon six staff officers 
walked into the garden of the same hotel and demand- 
ed of Miter the accommodation of six bed-chambers 
for the night. The house was full, but Mirier knew 
three of the officers as previous customers, and told 
these he would strain a point to provide for them. 
They accepted the accommodation ; the other three 
went away to find quarters elsewhere. One of them, 
who was carrying his own hand-bag, was the Arch- 
duke Viapu«re, and his Imperial Highness ultimately 
achieved a room on the third floor of the Hétel des 
Boulevards. It can not certainly be said of Russian 
staff officers that they are sycophants. 

“ While I waited at the Ploesti station, there came 
from the waiting-room to a carriage of a train bound 
east an old general, somewhat feeble of step, yet of 
noble stature and soldierly mien. The veteran bore a 
historic name. It was his grandfather who, himself 
the commander of an army, headed, standard in hand, 
the forlorn hope which stormed Ismail in 1790, falling 
on to the task with the fell war-cry, ‘ Brothers, no quar- 





is presented to his gaze. If the low-lying track 
be not edged by trees, most exquisitely green and 
tender of foliage, it will be found to run through 
an apparently boundless plain, Very far off, a 
pale blue line of mountains may sometimes sug- 
gest that the w hole universe is not flat. In the 
spring of the year the level has charms of its 
own, reminding the traveller of the velat lands in 
Cape Colony. Swaths of yellow colza bar it, 
and acres of wild strawberry vines in full blos- 
som, and belts of iris that grow round an ooca- 
sional marsh, break the eternal green. 

Ploesti itself is a little Bucharest—less wealthy, 
perhaps dirtier, possibly more idle. The holes in 
the streets are deeper, and filled to the brim with 
mud, for apparently rain never ceases in this dis- 
trict. The streets have the advantage of being 
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wide, and—wonderful exception to the usual rule 
in Turkey !—the houses are neither dilapidated 
nor on the point of tumbling down. Many of 
them are comparatively new, and their stucco 
fronts present quite a cheerful appearance. So 
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ROUMANIAN PRIESTS AT PLOESTI BLESSING THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA WITH BREAD AND WINE. 

parent allusion to the awfulness of his position | in chief, unattended even by an aid-de-camp, and with | ter to-day, for our bread is scarce!’ It was the same 
and the deep importance of the errand that has | ® sreat bundle of papers under his arm. Every passer- | grim Suwarorr who dispatched to Empress Catuer- 
brought hi R Pr The little bald-head by may see Prince Gortrenaxkorr sitting out in the open | re the celebrated laconic dispatch, ‘Mother, Ismail 
yrought him to Koumania. e little bald-head- | gir on the raised door-step of his house, under the shade | is at your feet!’ The father of the veteran SuwaRrorr 
ed gentleman with spectacles and mustache, wear- | of the shrubs growing there in pots, stooping languid- | of to-day was drowned at a little place called Remnik, 
ing a broad ribbon and cross on his breast, is Mr. | ly over one of the novels which are said to engross so | in Wallachia, when Kurosorr’s army was returning 
’ much of his time. The Grand Duke Nronoras leaves | from the siege of Rustchuk. His son, who was but a 


CoGELNIcEANO, the Prime Minister of the princi- 
pality of Roumania, who, next to its ruler, Prince 
Cartes of Hohenzollern, is chiefly responsible 
for aiding and abetting the present war against 
Turkey. The Grand Duke Nicuotas, brether to 
the Emperor, and commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian Army of the Danube, stands close beside his 
Majesty ; the Czarowitz and another of the Grand 
Dukes are present with him ; while the feeble old 
man in plain civilian dress, with spectacles on his 
| nose, who hovers just outside the imperial fam- 
ily, is Prince Goxtcnakorr, the veteran Russian 








his quarters and walks with his personal staff through 
the streets to a school-house, the large room of which 
is used as the head-quarters mess. The other day, while 
dining in the garden of the Hétel Brofft, I noticed three 
young staff officers sitting by a little table. The wait- 
er desired to serve them ; they wished to dine, but were 
anxious to do so in one of the pretty bosquets, and 
would wait till one was vacant, which was not then the 
case. They waited some time, and then fell heirs to the 
bosquet, and, let us hope, enjoyed there Mr. Brorrt’s 
excellent cheer. An officer who happened casually to 
join me pointed out one of the three as the Grand Duke 
Senmeaae the younger, the son of the commander-in- 
chief, and the nephew of the Emperor. Having dined, 





the little party went quietly off to the theatre, none of 


boy when his father perished, had raised at Remnik a 
monument to his memory, and, when I saw him, was 
starting on a pilgrimage to his father’s grave. He 
holds no command, and is at present with the army as 
one of the closest personal friends of the Emperor.” 


The town of Ploesti, which had been selected as 
the Russian head-quarters for strategical reasons, 
covers a great space of ground, and is approached 
through a characteristic landscape, which may be 
said to be divided into two zones. There is a 
zone of forest and a zone of plough-land, and 
whichever way the traveller looks, the same scene 








far as business is concerned, only two kinds of 
trade seem to flourish in Ploesti, that of the 
tailor and tobacconist. Usually the lower floor 
of a house contains two apartments, in one of 
which is seated the votary of the pipe, while the 
disciple of the goose occupies the other. There 
are, indeed, a few shops neither devoted to dress 
nor tobacco, but they are too insignificant to be 
worthy of mention. From the upper windows of 
the houses dark eyes peep curiously from behind 
the blinds, and when caught sight of by a stranger, 
modestly vanish. The desire to catch a glimpse 
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of their owners, coupled with the frightful con- | enthusiast in horticulture might stgnd amid an | 
dition of the pavements, generally results in a | array of wonderful blossoms. Among the acacias | scenes that transpire daily in the little town: 


humiliating fall or two to pedestrians unfamiliar | and oleanders, weather permitting, people take | 
with the eccentricities of Pl Sti streets 
Outside the city the houses put on another | vilion along the court-yard. This building is of | 
character, and some of them may be described | wood, and so full of taste in shape and decora- 
little gems of beauty and comfort. The old tion, so bright in color, and so gracefully carved, 
Roumanian hotel, almost extinet in the capital, | that it is quite an attractive place in which to 


may also be found here 
tainment ere worthy of description. 


These houses of enter- | dine. 


Along three | 


sides of an immense court-yard run lofty galleries 


covered in with glass. 
of the bedrooms, 
where the 
staircases run 


windews 


more than tiny dens, 
in possible The 
ind the whole arrangements are 


the 


it apparent that ladies are not expected to sojourn 
In the court-yard stand a few acacias, a | 


here. 


few oleanders struggling toward the light, and a 


such as to make 


Upon these galleries open | 
which are little 
least privacy is 
to the galleries, | 


vreat number of those colored glass globes which 


in the Roumanian’s opinion are more than an 
equivalent for flowers. A visitor in Ploesti speaks 
of a meadow thus adorned, in which the owner 
was accustomed to stand with rapt delight, as an 


In the evening, guests are entertained by 
the Lauatorei, or gypsy minstrels, another institu- 
tion of the land, They play wild tunes, always 
by ear, or else they seize upon some popular 
French or German waltz, and so transform it 
that it seems like a barbarous chant. The music 
usually continues until midnight, during which 
time visitors to the hotel drink beer and listen to 
the curious strains. 

At present Ploesti is full of excitement over 
the strange honor thrust upon it by the visit of 
the Emperor. One and all, the inhabitants are | 
watching with breathless interest the warlike 
preparations that are going on throughout the 
town. The usual business of life is suspended 


’ 





and war is the only topic discussed. A corre- 


spondent resident at Ploesti thus describes the 


* All day long the trains of baggage and artil- 


| their meals; but for rainy nights there is a pa- | lery come filing in by the road from Braila with- 


out a break. The horses—nearly all young — 
step well through the deep black soil; the men, 
dirty and unkempt, as are all troops upon cam- 
paign, have an admirable airy spirit and good | 
humor. There are always officers waiting at the 
entrance of the town, who observe the wagons | 
and men as they pass by. At four o'clock this 
afternoon General Nepokorrscuitzky himself, the 
chief of the staff, did not disdain to undertake 
the duty. Motionless, upon a beautiful white 
horse, he watched the uninteresting procession 
for nearly two hours—uninteresting at least it 
seemed to me, waiting an audience with his Ex- | 
cellency. At intervals of the interminable train 
the baggage guards passed by, a score of men | 
marching with free step, though caked to the | 
knees in mud. Then the general always pushed 
through the crowd, and while the men presented | 
arms, he uttered a word or two. The reply al- | 
ways came in a short, sharp, startling cheer ; the | 





WIDDIN AND THE DA 


soldiers passed briskly on, and the general re- 
sumed his station. How many vehicles I saw 
pass, how many baggage guards I heard cheer, 
none but a ‘calculating boy’ could estimate, but 
the sum was one @ faire réver. 
this week did the procession begin, nor will it 
end to-morrow. How are these innumerable 
horses to be fed in Bulgaria? how are these wag- 
ons to be dragged over Bulgarian roads? Each 
should and did carry a spare wheel behind ; the 
wheel is missing already in one case, at least, out 
of ten; it has been needed and used before Rou- 
mania has been crossed.” 

The village of Widdin, like many other of the 
Roumanian and Bulgarian towns that have been 
recently illustrated in the Weekly, would proba- 
bly always have remained unknown to fame had 
it not had greatness thrust upon it by the Turko- 
Russian war. Now, however, the march of armies 
and the whir of artillery have become to the lit- 
tle village like the trumpet of fame, and made it 
of an importance that entitles it to a prominent 
place in our Supplement. : 

In the double-page engraving our readers will 
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UBE, FROM KALAFAT. 


| The distance of the opposite river-bank from 
| the Kalafat heights is about 2700 yards. The 
| most conspicuous features in this distant view 
are the old square castle built at the water's edge, 
| behind which is the smoking chimney of a steam 
factory and bakery for army biscuits ; a sufficient 
number of minarets or turrets of mosques; a few 
large warehouses, and many low dwelling-houses, 
between which lie the insignificant streets. 
The fortifications of Widdin consist, on the 
land side, of two concentric lines of works. The 
outer one, which incloses the whole town, is form- 
ed of a simple parapet of earth, having a com- 
mand of nine feet, a thickness of twelve, and 
ditches nine feet deep. This parapet is flanked 
by eleven redoubts, placed from five to six hun- 
dred yards apart, and intended to be armed with 
six guns each. The two extreme redoubts, known 
as Fort Jeldis and Fort Adjab, which rest upon 
the Danube, are stronger than the others, and 
have revetted escarps. The inner enceinte is of 
a more formidable trace, consisting of seven bas- 
tioned fronts with revetted escarps and counter- 
scarps. Between this inner and outer line there 








is a belt of considerable width, which is only par- 
tially built over, and which has frequently, in the 
absence of an outer girdle of detached forts, 
served the Turkish armies as an intrenched camp. 
Of late, it is stated, much energy has been dis- 
played in improving the outer enceinte. It being 
impossible to construct a regular covered way, 
owing to the absence of a glacis, which, again, 
could not be thrown up by reason of the low com- 
mand of the parapet, a chemin-des-rondes has been 
cut in the counterscarp to afford additional secu- 
rity against surprise. The powder-magazines have 
been rendered bomb-proof by heaping up earth 
upon them, and the terre-plein of both enceintes 
has been protected as much as possible against 
enfilade fire by the construction of traverses. 

In the engraving the river-side forts and bat- 
teries are very clearly shown, together with the 
outer portion of the town extending down to one 
of the many groups of islands which interrupt 
the Danube in this vicinity. Toward the right- 
hand side of the picture is seen the powder-mag- 
azine, amidst the woods outside the town; three 
separate camps of Turkish soldiery occupy the 








hills behind. “The distant range of the Balkan 
Mountains, on ‘the eastern frontier of Bulgaria, 
is beheld, shutting out the valley of the Timok 
and the Servian town of Saichar, which was cap- 
tured and pillaged by the Turks last year. 

For centuries Widdin has been a strong post 
in all the contests between the Turks and their 
northern neighbors, and it is called by them 
the “Virgin Fort,” from its never having yet 
been taken. It is the capital of an eyalet of the 
same name, and has for its chief officer or gov- 
ernor Sent Pasna. Not long ago an adventurous 
correspondent of the New York Herald crossed 
the Servian frontier and made his way as far as 
Widdin, where he was most politely entertained 
by this official. The following account of the 
amenities sometimes offered the gentlemen of the 
press even by the jealous and suspicious Turk 
will undoubtedly have an interest for those read- 
ers who are occasionally inclined to doubt the 


authenticity of statements made by war corre- | 


spondents : 
“ Scarcely had we started on the morrow before 
we discerned the twenty minarets of Widdin, their 





& 
pointed white spires half hidden by the tall and 
stately cypress-trees which are found in almost 
every Turkish city. According to the plan which 
I received from an English officer whom I met in 
the city, all the plains and ditches surrounding 
Widdin have been inundated by the waters of 
the Danube, the Turks having access to the city 
by draw-bridges ; approach to the city is there- 
fore very difficult. For more than an hour and 
a half we continued to travel in winding tavines, 
now seeing the city on our right, then to the leff, 
attempting twenty different roads, but finally 
abandoning them all. At length we reached the 
town by way of Brigova and Sophia. 

“We were conducted at once to the governor, 
to the little white mansion inhabited by Srri 
Pasna, which bears the euphonious name of Co- 
nak, from which a lovely view of the Danube is 
had as far as Kalafat. We found in the house 
an officer of somewhat remarkable appearance, 
having a head that would serve admirably as a 
model for a pipe-maker, and seated in a chair 
with his feet resting on the floor—an extraordi- 


nary exception—and smoking a long chibouque, 
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with a splendid and enormous amber.stem. Aft- 
er having scanned our papers, which, by-the-way, 
he seemed to hold upside down, he addressed us, 
saying that the Tcherkess who had acted as our 
dragoman would entertain us, and that in a short 
time he would introduce us ‘to his Excellency.’ 
Then he took up his pipe again, and in our pres- 
ence gave audience to several rayahs, who came 
to complain of the treatment of the officers, stat- 
ing that they stole without ceasing every thing 
they could lay their hands upon, He stuck some 
seals on the papers they had brought, but which 
he took good care not to read, then turned to 
us and said that the pasha would deign to re- 
ceive us, 

“After having risen, with some difficulty, he 
raised a Kittle trap-door and showed us into a vast 


square apartment, which contained nothing but 
a divan, the boards of which were covered with a 
piece of old carpet of French make. On one 
corner of the divan sat Sert Pasna, He is a man 
of about fifty years of age, short and stout, with 
gray hair, and an eye portraying great intelli- 
gence. With the exception of his fez, he was 
dressed in the most modern European style. He 


understood French, but spoke it imperfectly ; but 
his two children, one seven and the other five 
years, spoke it fluently. While he went through 
the form of examining our papers, some soldiers 
brought us cigarettes and tiny cups of coffee 
upon a lovely silver salver or waiter. ‘It is well 
that you have come,’ said the pasha, finally. ‘In 
order that you may thoroughly visit the city, I 
shall place at your disposal a gendarme (one for 
each), so that they may wait upon you as long as 
you may remain at Widdin.’” 

The military command at Widdin is in the 


hands of Osman Pasa, who bears the title of 
Commander -in-chief of the Army of Widdin. 
The greater portion of the troops occupying the 


vity are Anatolians and Roumelians. The first 
are easily recognizable by their square, squatty 
and the last by their athletic propor- 
tions; they have also a great reputation for 
bravery. The ensemble of this army consists of 
seventy battalions, each comprising some 800 or 


ligures, 


1200 men. It thus represents about 90,000 men, 
among whom are 17,000 Tcherkess, otherwise 
Bashi-Bazouks. All the cannon (about 1890) are 


of the calibre sixteen and twenty-four, are princi- 
pally by Krupp, and many of them are handled 
by Englishmen. 

It is probable, however, that the main opposi- 
tion to the occupation of Bulgaria by the invad- 
ing army will lie not in the strength of Turkish 
fortresses, but in the natural features of the 
country through which the Russians will be com- 
pelled to pass. Bulgaria, from the Danube to 
the Balkans, is a rolling country, covered in some 
places with rich pastures and fertile fields, and 
traversed by numerous streams. The villages, 
however, are widely separated from each other. 


They are generally well provisioned, but on this 
resource an invading army can not well rely, as, 
in retreating, the Turk will probably leave little 
behind him to fall into the hands of the enemy. 


This circumstance will in consequence necessitate 
the transportation of every thing necessary for 
the subsistence of the columns. 

But the roads during the rainy season in the 
light clayey soil of Bulgaria are simply impracti- 
cable. In some portions the descent into the 
valleys is not only steep and dangerous, but ren- 
dered extremely difficult by the absence of bridges 
over all but the principal water-courses. In the 
winter, when the snow is very abundant, there 
are simply no roads at all. In the summer, all 
vegetation is burned up by the excessive heat, 
and the want of water is sensibly felt, although 
Mussulman picty has established fountains and 
dug wells wherever it is possible. 

The chain of the Balkans, which separates 


Roumelia from official Bulgaria, runs from west 
to east, gradually diminishing in altitude, nearly 
to the shores of the Black Sea, where it ceases 


abruptly at Cape Emineh, between the valleys of 
the Kamstchick and the Nadir. West of the 
of the Jantra and the Tunuscha the mean 
elevation of the range is alhout 5000 feet, whereas 
in the eastern part it rarely exceeds 3500. The 
passes of the chain in this part bear a strong re- 
emblance to those in the Thuringian forest, but 
are not so elevated; their summits are rounded 
off and thickly wooded, large masses of rock be- 
ing found only in the valleys. The southeastern 
lope of the Balkans is much steeper than the 
northern declivity, which is masked by spurs, all 
deviating from the general direction of the chain, 
and entirely differing from it in characteristics. 
All these are crowned by plateaus bounded by 
rocks varying from ten to two hundred feet in 
height, and sometimes presenting the appearance 
of gateways. Their slopes toward the summit 
are very abrupt, but as they near the base they 
form a natural glacis. They are thickly wooded 
with stunted oaks and dense brush-wood both on 
the sides and at the base, except in the vicinity 
of the villages. Even when the roads are prac- 
ticeble, an advance across country is impossible 
for an army accompanied by a heavy train. The 
difficulties of the passage of the Balkans depend 
less upon the absolute height and inaccessibility 
of the mountains themselves than upon the count- 
less obstacles of detail which accumulate during 
six.or seven days’ march, and are inereased by 
the. paucity and bad condition of the lines of 
communication. 

The Balkan range is almost uninhabited. Its 
sides are covered With virgin forests, and as, even 
in the valleys, villages are not numerous, the 
roads are neglected. In no instance are they fit 
for carriages, and although in the plains north 
and south of the mountains wagons are some- 
times used, the main traffic is by horses and pack- 
mules. . In 1836 the Sultan visited Silistria, and 
made use of a light vehicle drawn by four horses, 
for which a road thirty miles long was made ex- 
pressly through the Schibka Pass; but all his 

suite, consisting of 400 persons, were on horseback. 
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TOO LATE. 


Ir you had come to me, my friend, 
Only one year ago, 

To ask this question, I should not 
Have answered you with No. 

That was a time when I knew naught 
Of lessons lately learned, 

Of trust betrayed, of hope deferred, 
Of love half won, half spurned. 


How could I know you only sought 
To pass an idle hour, 

Unmindful how you plucked or dropped 
Your once admired flower ? 

How could I dream your vows were false, 
Since mine were only true? 

If I am changed at last, I’ve learned 
The lesson taught by you. 


And now you come again to me 
To ask my love, my trust? 
The flower you spurned a year ago 
Has perished in the dust ; 
Of its own hopes. When you can raise 
That flower to life again, 
Then you may hope to teach once more 
My heart’s forgotten pain. 


And so, farewell! I do not hold 
For you an unkind thought, 

Nor yet regret for what has passed. 
The lesson that you taught 

Of heedlessness, indifference 
(Or call it what you will), 

My woman’s heart so surely learned, 
It heeds the lesson still. 





ENGLAND'S TROUBLE WITH 
HER STATE CHURCH. 


Tue good old English state Church is in im- 
minent peril. Its enemies are now more numer- 
ous than ever before. Their attack is no longer 
an intermittent assault; it has become a regular 
siege. They have walked about her stately de- 
fenses, and counted her towers, not that they may 
tell of her glory to generations following, but to 
consider how they may best capture them. But 
the most ominous sign for the Church’s future 
is the discord within. Her foes are of her own 
household. Her children, to whom she might nat- 
urally look for aid, are at variance ; some of them 
make loud threats of going over to the camp of 
the besiegers. Encountering a rebellion within 
and a war without, the Church is sorely beset. 

The contention over the Establishment affects 
the whole English people. Churchmen of every 
school and Dissenters of every degree of dissidence 
take part in the fray. All the papers, political, 
literary, and religious, discuss the ecclesiastical 
situation, Mr, Tooth, the recusant Hatcham ree- 
tor, was, for the time, as much an object of interest 
as Mr. Disraeli. The fate of the eastward posi- 
tion has been as constantly in the minds of En- 
glishmen as the fate of the Eastern question. The 
Church Defense Association applauds the late de- 
cision of the Privy Council to the echo, the Church 
Union denounces it as infamous, while the Lib- 
eration Society coolly plans for another three years’ 
campaign which shall overthrow them both. 

Amid this confusion of appeal and counter- 
appeal, of contests in the courts, in Parliament, 
and in popular assemblies, it is difficult for an 
American to perceive clearly the issues over which 
the partisans struggle. A brief statement of them 
may be of service at this time. It is almost super- 
fluous to state that the English Church is founded 
in compromise, that it has always contained in- 
harmonious elements, and that a large minority 
of the nation have steadily refused to conform to 
its government and worship. The striking fact 
of English Church history in the last fifty years 
is the growth of the Dissenters in numbers and 
power. They now claim that they represent more 
than half the population of England. Their prin- 
cipal organ, the Vonconformist, has compiled tables 
of the number of church sittings, and has found, 
to its own satisfaction at least, that Dissenting 
chapels receive the majority of English worship- 
ers. Their Liberation Society is raising £100,000 
for the purpose of defraying the expense of the 
warfare upon the state Church. Agents are act- 
ively engaged in holding public meetings, in which 
the plea for “ religious equality” is rehearsed to not 
unwilling listeners. The strife between Church- 
man and Dissenter reaches, however, its climax in 
Parliament. Outside they skirmish ; here the con- 
tention is for decisive victory or defeat. 

It is understood by both parties that the Church 
question is controlled by another—the school ques- 
tion. The supremacy of the Establishment in the 
public schools secures its supremacy in every par- 
ticular. Worsted often in Parliament, the Dis- 
senters have yet secured a non-Churchly school 
system, which competes with the Church’s patron- 
age of education. Both systems, the Churchly 
and the non-Churehly, exist in England ; both are 
aided by the state, and both enter into the con- 
test for disestablishment. In the London school 
elections, last fall, the clergy of the city, led by 
their bishop, made a great effort to obtain control 
of the managing boards, and met a disastrous de- 
feat. Bitterer still is the contention of Church- 
men and Dissenters for the possession of the par- 
ish grave-yards. It has proved at times to be 
more difficult to secure peaceable burial in England 
than in any other Christian land under the sun, 
Some of the scandals that have arisen out of dis- 
puted rights in the disposal of the dead have 
shocked the feelings of all Englishmen. In the 
Keet case, the Dean of the Court of Arches de- 
cided that, according to English law, the parish 
grave-yard is the rector’s freehold, which he can 
use pretty much as he pleases. So much the 
worse for English law, was the reply of the Wes- 
leyans, and they rested not till they had better 

from the Queen’s Privy Council. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Burials Bill, which opens the church- 








yards to the religious services of Dissenters, has 
been voted down repeatedly in the House of Com- 
mons, but by steadily decreasing majorities. Re- 
cently the Duke of Richmond’s substitute, with 
Earl Harrowby’s amendment, has been carried in 
the House of Lords. Lord Harrowby’s amend- 
ment contains all that Dissenters ask for, and so 
they are certain to carry very soon another of the 
defenses of the Establishment. 

Victorious at the beginning and ending, if one 
may so say, of human life, having thus secured 
equality with Churchmen in the control of edu- 
cation and in the burial of the dead, Dissenters 
have begun to ask, “ What is this English Church, 
called national, though it does not represent the 
whole nation? What are its resources? What 
is the amount of this property, which belongs 
partly to us, as to all Englishmen?” They are 
reckoning the value of the estate to which they 
lay claim as co-legatees. Mr. Martin, the com- 
piler of the Statesman’s Year-Book, adds up the 
items, and reports the aggregate annual revenue 
of the Establishment to be £7,000,000. “ That,” 
says the Nonconformist, “is the property with 
which we shall one day have to deal.” It already 
snuffs the spoil. 

The warfare of the Dissenters would not, how- 
ever, so greatly endanger the union of Church 
and state were it not for the feuds in the Church 
itself. To trace these as theological contentions 
would not be appropriate here. The business of 
this article is with visible results. It is sufficient 
to say that, beginning with the Tractarian move- 
ment, there has grown up in the state Church a 
party which avowedly aims to make it more cath- 
olic, which insists that the Reformation, though 
it set aside the papal supremacy, was a rupture 
of historical continuity, and that the present duty 
of Churchmen is to return to their true historical 
position, as determined by the early general coun- 
cils of Christendom. This party is sincere, com- 
pact, and has a numerous lay following. Its ad- 
herents among Anglican clergymen are not fewer 
than 2000. The questions raised by it are not 
of “ ecclesiastical millinery,” but of opinions that 
touch the heart of the Christian system. “Is the 
Christian minister a sacrificing priest, or is he 
not ?” is the vital matter which lies hidden under 
clouds of incense, many-colored vestments, altar 
decorations, and the position of the clergyman 
at the communion table. Were the Church and 
the state free of each other, neither this nor any 
other theological contention would more than cre- 
ate a ripple upon the surface of English society. 
But Church and state being interlocked, the dis- 
cussion of the nature of the Christian priesthood 
is carried from court to court, absorbs for a time 
both Houses of Parliament, and agitates the whole 
realm. The Parliament's final judgment was ex- 
pressed in the “ Public Worship Regulation Act,” 
which passed in 1874, and went into effect July 
1, 1875. 

’ This law, which is very stringent, brings all 
cases arising under its provisions before a lay 
judge. The‘offenses named in it cover the whole 
circle of clerical life. They relate to the altera- 
tion of the fabric or furniture of the Church, the 
decoration of the minister, and the modification 
of the liturgy. The penalty is the suspension of 
the offending clergyman, and, after three years 
of contumacy, a vacation of his living. Re-instate- 
ment from suspension can be had only upon the 
written promise of the offender to obey the order 
of the court. An appeal from the decision of 
the judge can, however, be made to the’ Privy 
Council. The sensitive state of English opinion 
is shown by the fact that the first appeal under 
the act has disturbed the whole nation. The Rev. 
Charles Joseph Ridsdale, incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Folkestone, was charged upon twelve distinct 
counts with illegal practices in the conduct of 
public worship. Eleven of these were decided 
by the lay judge (Lord Penzance) to be proven. 
On four of them an appeal to the Privy Council 
was taken. These four—the wearing of vest- 
ments, the use of wafer bread at the communion 
table, the eastward position, and the setting up 
of lighted candles and a crucifix—contain the is- 
sues considered vital by the contending parties. 

The Privy Council pronounced all these prac- 
tices to be illegal, save the taking of the eastward 
position, which it held to be allowable under cer- 
tain conditions. The effect of the judgment was 
an instantaneous uproar. The appellant, Mr. 
Ridsdale, gave notice that he would disregard it, 
though he intimates that he will obey his bishop. 
Dr. Pusey, the venerable Tractarian leader, whose 
counsels are always heard with respect by his 
party, has advised ritualistic clergymen to change 
nothing. A petition to the archbishops and bish- 
ops, signed by numerous dignitaries, has been 
circulated, in which the privilege of self-govern- 
ment is asked for the Church. Asking for self- 
government is but a polite method of demanding 
disestablishment. The Privy Councilis threatened 
in the plainest terms. Says the Church Times: 
“There is no likelihood henceforth of any confi- 
dence being placed in the integrity of the Privy 
Council, for it has flung away its character with 
both hands, and Churchmen will never rest till it 
is destroyed as a court of ecclesiastical appeal.” 
Says the Church Review : “We mean to defy the 
present legal system, from Lord Penzance up- 
ward, and we mean to see who shall win.” 

Three contingencies are now before the En- 
glish people—either the government will recede, 
or there will be a secession from the state Church, 
or there will be disestablishment. Of the first 
there is little probability. The new law was adopt- 
ed by a Conservative Parliament; it is not a 
measure forced through the two Houses by the 
tactics of the Liberals. Secession will for the 
present be limited to individual cases. The sur- 
render of the emoluments of the state Church 
would be a costly sacrifice for the ritualists to 
make, and for that they are not, as a party, pre- 
pared. Disestablishment of the Church with the 
reservation of its endowments is a more agreeable 
idea, and disestablishment is just now the cry. 


- 





Ecclesiastical as well as civil politics can make 
strange companionships, and extreme Churchmen 
and Dissenters now find themselves in accord. 
Dr. Arnold’s plan of enlarging the “ comprehen- 
sion” of the Church of England, so that it shall 
take in the whole people, has not been adopted 
by any well-defined party. The vanishing of the 
state Church as a dominant element of English 
life will be a gain, and yet, in many respects, a 
great change for the English nation. It has had 
much to do with the formation of the national 
temper, and has imparted its own sobriety and 
moderation to the people who have waited upon 
its services. Venerable in the eyes of all Prot- 
estants, endeared to some of them by a thousand 
associations which cluster about it as sweetly as 
the ivy infolds many a one of its ancient edifices, 
it is to be hoped that, under the new conditions 
which it must accept, it may endure for ages yet 
to come, GerorGe R. Crooks, 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S FATHER. 


Or the five brother masons, James Carlyle, 
though not the eldest, was the virtual leader. The 
brothers usually worked together, but it was James 
who acted as “master,” making contracts for build- 
ing and repairing cottages, the others working 
under him, if not quite as servants, yet in some 
sort of dependency. James Carlyle was acknowl- 
edged far and wide not only as the most skillful 
man at his trade, but sagacious in all his under- 
takings, and with a store of knowledge, derived 
from study and observation, that was the aston- 
ishment of strangers with whom he came into 
contact. He was particularly noted for his habit 
of using quaint and uncommon expressions, de- 
rived, probably, from extensive reading of old 
books, chiefly such as related to the times of the 
Reformation and the deeds of the Covenanters. 
There now lives at Ecclesfechan, where she was 
born and spent all her life, an old lady, past nine- 
ty, yet still full of intelligence and vivacity, Mrs. 
Mulligan, who, remembering James Carlyle most 
distinctly, was able, when asked, to give a singu- 
larly striking account of him. “Old James, ay! 
What a root [original] of a bodie he was!” the old 
lady exclaimed, with singular animation; “ay, a 
curious bodie; he beat this warld. A spirited 
bodie; he would sit on no man’s coat tails. And 
sic stories he could tell! Sic sayings, too! Sic 
names he would give to things and folk! Sic 
words he had as were never heard before !” Con- 
tinuing her description of James Carlyle, of whom 
she evidently was a sincere admirer, Mrs. Mulli- 
gan added, in answer to a question, “It is not 
true that he ever was an elder of the Kirk. He 
never belonged to the auld Kirk; he and all his 
brothers were members of the Relief Church here. 
He never held any office that I know of; nay, 
not he; but he always spoke out his mind at 
meetings.” And, in answer to another question, 
the old lady went on with her description of James 
Carlyle: “ He was the best of the brothers, there 
canna be any doot about that. But I think they 
sometimes led him into trouble. He was a good 
scholar. He could do his ain business well, and 
was looked up to as a knowing bodie. He had 
old-fashioned words, like nobody else. He read 
muckle. He was a great talker, weel gifted with 
the tongue. It was a muckle treat to be in his 
house at nicht, to hear him tell stories and tales. 
But he was always a very strict old bodie, and 
could bide no contradiction.” Such was James, 
the father of Thomas Carlyle. 





A LONDON FEMALE DETECTIVE. 


A woman recently died in London whose ca- 
reer furnishes incident enough for half a dozen 
sensation novels. For several years she served 
the authorities of Scotland Yard as a detective. 
Placing herself in relation with the parish doc- 
tor, she volunteered to nurse those families whose 
honesty was suspected by the authorities. As a 
nurse she disarmed all suspicion, and did not fail 
to take careful note of all she heard. But little 
restraint was observed in her presence, and her 
reports forwarded to Scotland Yard were thus 
rendered all the more valuable. While engaged 
in her duties, she extracted from her half-un- 
conscious and debilitated fever patients the con- 
fession of some dark deed, and hints as to the 
whereabouts of confederates in crime. Such was 
the general plan of action observed by this ex- 
traordinary woman; but this was rather a slow 
process, and at times it was necessary to fall at 
once upon the wrong-doer. On one occasion, for 
instance, the police received information that 
there was a gang of false money makers in a 
certain street, but notwithstanding every effort, 
they were unable to ascertain in which house the 
coiners worked. The services of the female de- 
tective were therefore called for, and she was 
dispatched to the street in question to see what 
could be done. Feigning violent illness, she per- 
suaded a child who issued from one of the sus- 
pected houses to take her in-doors for a mo- 
ment. The suddenentrance thus obtained enabled 
the detective to hear the metallic sounds pro- 
ceeding from the coiners’ workshop before the 
latter were aware that any stranger was in the 
house. But they soon discovered their danger, 
and the chief of the gang in his fury hurled a 
ladle full of molten lead at her head. Fortu- 
nately the poke-bonnet that she wore saved her 
life; the burns received were not fatal, though 
they destroyed her hair and its roots. The police 
arrived in time, on hearing the alarm, to arrest 
eighteen coiners. After this she disguised her- 
self as a boy, and penetrated many a thieves’ 
den. On one occasion she was discovered, and 
struck down with a blow which fractured her 
skull before the police arrived to her aid. Death 
has at last subdued this turbulent spirit, and Lon- 
don thieves need no longer fear the visit of the 
female detective. 


